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U NIVERSITY OF LONDON— 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN tha the Annual Examina- 
tion for MATRICULATION in this Uniersity will commence 
on MONDAY, the 6th of July. 

The Certificate of Age must be transmtied to the Registrar 
fourteen days before the Examination begiis. 

By order of the Senate, 
Wm. B. CARPENTE?2. M.D., Registrar. 
Burlington House, May 22, 1857. 


ue QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY, IRELAND. 

—The Professorship of MATERIA MEDICA in the Queen’s 
Colleges of Belfast and Cork, and the Professcship of NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY in the Queen’s College, Galyay, being Vacant, 
Candidates for these Offices are requested to feward their Testi- 
monials to the Under Secretary, Dublin Castl, on or before the 
30th day of JUNE next, in order that the same may be submitted 
to his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant. 

Dublin Castle, May 25th, 1857. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFAL- 
GAR SQUARE.—The Exhibition of th: Royal Academy is 
now Open. Admission (from Eight till Sever o'clock), 1s.; Cata- 


Jogues, One Shilling. 
JOHN PRESCOT KNGHT, R.A., Sec. 
PZBIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 


BRITISH ARTISTS. Incorporated by Royal Charter.— 
The Thirty-fourth Annual Exhibition of thi: Society is NOW 
OPEN from Nine a.m. until dusk. Admittancels, 


ALFRED CLINT, Hotorary Secretary. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 


be NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER COLOURS.—The TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, at their Gillery, 53, PaLL 
MALL, near St. James’s Palace, from Nine till Dusk. 


Admission, 1s.; Season Tickets, 5s. 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


Qociery OF FEMALE ARTISTS. — The 
EXHIBITION OF WORKS OF ART at their GALLEEY, 
315, OXFORD STREET, will OPEN on MONDAY, June Ist. 


Admission One Shilling. Catalogues, Sixpence. 




















MADLLE. ROSA BONHEUR’S GREAT 
PICTURE OF THE HORSE FAIR, A, 
Measrs. P. and D. COLNAGHI and Co. beg to annouuce that 
the above Picture is now on View, from Nine to Six, at the 
GERMAN GALLERY, 168, New Bond Street, for a limited 
period.—Admission, One Shilling. 


ABUNDEL SOCIETY. — PHOTOGRAPHS 
t* FROM TINTORETTO :—‘‘ Christ before Pilate,” and 

Christ bearing the Cross,” from the celebrated paintings in the 
Scuola di San Rocco, at Venice, with Mr. RUSKIN’S description. 








Photographed expressly for the Society by Mr. RAINFORD. 
Price, to Members, 5s. each ; to Strangers, 7s. 6d., with wrapper 
and letterpress. 


24, Old Bond Street, May, 1857. JOHN NORTON, Sec. 


(#ISwick FETES, June 3rd.—Tickets, 


5s. each; June 4th, Tickets, 2s, 6d. each, will be issued at 
this Office, till 5 p.m., on Tuesday, June 2nd. On the 3rd they will 
be issued at the Garden only, at 7s. 6d. each; and on the 4th at 
38. 6d.each. Special Trains will run each day, to Turnham Green 
by the N. London, and to Chiswick by the S. Western Railways. 
21, Regent Street, S.W. 


HISWICK FETES.—GREAT HORTICUL- 
TCRAL EXHIBITION on WEDNESDAY and THURS- 
DAY, June 3 and 4. Free to Fellows or holders of their Ivory 
Tickets, on June 3, at Twelve o’clock, or June 4, at 10 a.m. Fe- 
lows and the holders of their Ivory Tickets may at the sanv 
hours be accompanied by any two Visitors producing 5s. Admi:- 
ston Tickets. Open to the public, with 5s. Tickets, at 2 p.m, 
June 3, or with 2s. 6d. Tickets, 2 p.m., June 4. 
On both these days his Grace the Duke of Devonshire, Presiden: 
of the Society, has kindly intimated his intention of throwing 


open the grounds of Chiswick House to the Fellows of th 
and their friends. ciara 








Tickets are to be procured at 21, Regent Street, till the days 0” 
Exhibition, when Five Shilling Tickets will be charged 7s. 6d., 
and Half-Crown Tickets, 3s. 6d. each. 


Special Trains to Chiswick by the Scuth Western Railway, ané 
to Turnham Green by the North London Railway. 





Just ready, price 12s. 


Line CELEBRITIES. A Series of Pho- 


tographic Portraits, by MAULL and POLYBLANK. 
number for MAY containe—— abies 


Masor-Gen. Sir W. F. WILLIAMS, Barr., 
With MEMOIR. 


Maull and Polyblank, 55, Gracechurch Street, and 187a, Picca- 
dilly, and David Bogue, Fleet Street. 


[vine CELEBRITIES. A Series of Photo- 


graphic Portraits, by MAULL and POLYBLANK. Th 
Number for JUNE contains— 3 


WILLIAM POWELL FRITH, Esq., R.A, 
With MEMOIR. 


Maull and Polyblank, 55, Gracechurch Street, and 1874, Piceadilly 
and David Bogue, Fleet Street. a ; 








A Vatvuaste Assewptace or Worxs or ART RECENTLY Im- 
PORTED FROM THE CONTINENT. 
N ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on FRIDAY, the 
5th of June, 1857, at One o'clock precisely, a VALUABLE 
ASSEMBLAGE OF WORKS OF ART, recently imported from 
the Continent, comprising Fine Specimens of Venetian Glass, 
Beautiful Limoges Enamels, some Important Diptychs and 
Groups, in Ivory, Dresden, Sevres, and other Ornamental China, 
Majolica and Palissy Ware, of Fine Quality ; some Jewels of the 
Cinque-Cento Period, Fine Examples of Fictile Manufacture, 
Damascene Work, &c. A Beautiful Marqueterie Table, and many 
other Interesting Objects of Art and Decoration, 
May be Viewed Two Days prior, and Catalogues had; if in the 
Country, on receipt of Two Stamps. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE— 

PICCOLOMINI, ALBONI, SPEZIA, ORTOLANI, GIU- 

GLINI, VIALETTI, BOTTARDI, BENEVENTANO, CHAS. 
BRAHAM, BELLETTI, CORSI. 

MONDAY, June Ist, morning performance, “‘ LA TRAVIATA,” 
Piccolomini, Giuglini. 

“IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA” (arranged in one act), Al- 
boni, Belletti, Bottardi, Vialetti. 

DIVERTISSEMENT, Mdme. PEREA NENA. 

TUESDAY, June 2nd, “‘ NINO ” (first time these nine years, 
first appearance of Sigr. Corsi), Spezia, Charles Braham, Vialetti, 
Corsi. 

THURSDAY, June 4th, “IL TROVATORE,” Spezia, Alboni, 
Vialetti, Giuglini. 

SATURDAY, June 6th, “ LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR.” Picco- 
lomini, Belletti, Vialetti, Giuglini. Ballet, L’Aurore. 

For particulars see bills. A limited number of boxes on the half- 
circle tier have been specially reserved for the public, and may be 
had at the Box-office at the Theatre, Colonnade, Haymarket. 

Price, 2)s.,and £1 11s. 6d. each. 

M. BENEDICT’S THREE GRAND MUSICAL FESTIVALS, 
on WEDNESDAY MORNINGS, June 10th, 24th, and July 8th. 


ISS DOLBY AND MR. LINDSAY 


SLOPER have the honour to announce that their Annual 
Grand Morning Concert will take place at the HANOVER 
SQUARE ROOMS, on WEDNESDAY, June 3rd, 1857; when 
they will be assisted by the following eminent artists: Mesdames 
Clara Novello and Weiss, Messrs. Sims Reeves and Weiss. The 
Vocal Union, consisting of Miss Marian Moss, Messrs. Foster, 
Wilbye Cooper, Montem Smith, Winn, and Thomas. Instru- 
mentalists, M. Sainton, Signor B inij;and M. k di The 
Orchestra will consist of the Orchestral Union, conducted by Mr. 
Alfred Mellon. Reserved Seats, 15s. or three for £2 2s. To be 
had only of Messrs. Cramer and Co., 201, Regent Street ; of Miss 
Dolby, 2, Hinde Street, Manchester Square ; and of Mr. Lindsay 
Sloper, 7, Southwick Place, Hyde Park. Single Tickets, 10s. 6d. 
each, may be had at all the principal Music Warehouses, and of 
Miss Dolby and Mr. Lindsay Sloper. 














This day, Fifth Edition, 3. 6a. 
(SOMPANIONS OF MY SOLITUDE. 


London: John W. Parker and Sor, West Strand. 





Shortly, in post 8vo, price 7s. 6d., with frontispiece, 
HELEN AND OLGA. A Russian Tale. 
By the Author of “* Mary Powell.” 

= Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. Cae 
Now published, in 1 yol., 8vo, pp. xxii. and 446, cloth, price 12s. 


‘HE LIFE OF HANDEL. By Victor 
SCHLCHEL. 
Trubner and Co., 60, Pate‘noster Row. 





A NEW TALE BY WILEIE COLLINS. 
On the 10th inst. will be published, in 2 vols., price 21s. 
hee DEAD SECRET. By WILkrE CoLtins. 


Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





Second Edition (with a Map of the County), price 5s. 


FEBNY COMBES. A Ramble after Ferns 
in the Glens and Valleys of Devonshire. By CHARLOTTE 
CHANIER. 8 coloured plates. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


This day is published, demy 8vo, price 21s. cloth, or 24s. 6d. 
a 


1f-bound moroc 
gt Nia VOLUME 


co, 
OF LITTLE DORRIT. 
By CHAKLES DICKENS. C ining 40 Ill i by 
Hablot K. Browne. 7 

Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 








In the Press, will be ready in June, price 3s. 6d. cloth ; 
78. morocco, 


PBOVERSIAL and MORAL THOUGHTS, 
IN A SERIES OF ESSAYS, by CHARLES HENRY 
HANGER. 

James Cornish, 297, High Holborn. 








BOHN’S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY FOR JUNE. 
HRONICLES OF THE TOMBS; compris- 
ing a Select Collection of Epitaphs, with an Essay on Monu- 
mental Inscriptions and Sepulchral Antiquities. By T.J. PETTI- 
GREW, F.R.S., F.S.A., &c. Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Henry &. Kohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 





In small 8vo, price 4s. 6d. 


t Rye FROM CANTERBURY, NEW 

ZEALAND. By ROBERT BATEMAN PAUL, M.A., 
Archdeacon of Waimea. With a Map of the Province, including 
a considerable part of the Province of Nelson, by EDWARD 
JOLLIE, C.E. 


Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 





N ONUMENTAL BRASSES, Eccl tical, 
Corporate, and Official Seals, Dies and Diploma Plates, in 
Medieval and Modern Styles. No charge for searching for Arms. 
Sketch, 2s. 6d.; in colour,5s. Crest engraved on Rings and 
Seals, 8s. 
T. Moring, Engraver and Heraldic Artist (who has received the 
Gold Medal for Engraving), 44, High Holborn, W.C. _‘ Price list 
by post. 


LEGANT NOVELTIES for PRESENTS.— 
112, REGENT STREET, and No. 4, LEADENHALL 





| STREET, London.—Bronzes, vases, pearl and ivory work, me- 


divval manufactures, dressing bags and dressing cases, toilet 
cases, work boxes and work tables, inkstands, fans. The largest 
stock in England of papier mache elegancies. Writing desks, 
envelope cases, despatch 5 le, back an 
chess tables. The premises in Regent Strect extend 50 yards 
into Glasshouse Street, and are worthy of inspection as a specimen 
of elegant outfit. Everything for the work and dressing tables. 
Best tooth brushes, 9d. each; best steel scissors and penknives, 
ls. each. The usual supply of first-rate cutlery, razors, razor 
strops, needles, &c., for which Mr. MECHI’S Establishment has 
been so long famed. 


HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 
is often a thought passing through the minds of literary 
and public characters, and persons of benevolent feelings.—Apply 
as under, and you will receive every information required. 
Richard Barrett, Mark Lane, London. Established 25 years. 











Now ready, 


LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 


recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Also, 


A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, ane offered at greatly 
reduced prices for cash. 

Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, 

and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 


F. HOPE, 16, GREAT MARLBOROUGH 
STREET, by his New Publishing Arrangements,charges no 
ission for Publishing Books Printed by him until the Author 


J. 
Cc 
has been repaid his original outlay. And as all Works entrusted 
to his care are Printed in the very best style, and at prices for 
below the usual charges, AUTHORS AROUT TO PUBLISH will 
find it much to their advantage to apply to him. 

Specimens, Estimates, and all particulars forwarded by return 
ef Post. 








BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR JUNE. 


HE METAPHYSICS OF ARISTOTLE, 
literally translated from the Greek, with Notes, Analysis, 
Examination Questions, and Index. By the Rev. JOHN H. 
M‘MAHON, M.A., Senior Moderator in the University of Dublin, 
and Gold Medallist in Logics and Ethics. Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 





COMPLETION OF “ LITTLE DORRIT.” ; 
This day is published, price 2s., a Double Number (19 and 20) 
being the concluding Part of 

ITTLE DORRIT. By Cuartes DICKENS. 

A New Serial Story, uniform with “ Bleak House,” 

“ David Copperfield,” “‘Dombey and Son.” With Illustrations by 
Hablot K. Browne. 

Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





COMPLETION OF MR. THACKERAY’S MISCELLANTES. 
This day is published, price 6s., the 


OURTH VOLUME of “MISCELLANIES.” 
By W.M. THACKERAY. 

Contents :—The Fitz-Boodle Papers; Men’s Wives; A Shabby- 
Genteel Story; The History of Samuel Titmarsh and the Great 
Hoggarty Diamond. 

Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





Published this day, foolscap 8vo, cloth gilt, price Five Shillings, 
NDERGLIMPSES, and OTHER POEMS. 
By DENIS FLORENCE MACCARTHY, Author of 
“* Ballads, Poems, and Lyrics.” 
Also, by the same Author, uniform with the above, price 5s. 
THE BELL-FOUNDER AND OTHER 
POEMS. 
London: David Bogue, Fleet Street. Dublin: McGlashan 
and Gill. 





A THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION OF MR. KINGSLEY'S 
WESTWARD HO! 
Just ready, in One handsomely printed volume (520 pag 
wn 8yo, bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. Oo 
*,* A few copies of the Second Edition, in Three vglg.,¢ 
- Povo, £1 Ils. 6d., are still om heeft | (3 
STWARD HO! or, thexVa 
Adventures of Sir Amyas Leigh, Kn 
the County of Devon, in the Reign of Her M 
Queen Elizabeth. Rendered into Modern 
KINGSLEY, 
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CHEAP BOOKS. 





SECOND-HAND COPIES OF THE FOLLOWING WORKS 
ABE NOW ON SALE aT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Two Years Ago, by Charles Kingsley, 16s.; Macaulay’s Eng- 
land, Vols. 3 and 4, 21s.; Aurora Leigh, 7s.; Andersson’s 
Explorations in Afrca, 15s.; Bothwell, by Professor Aytoun, 
7s.; Beaumarchais and his Times, 18s,; Eastern Hospitals 
and English Nurses,6s,; Belcher’s Arctic Voyages, 12s,; Bin- 
ning’s Travels in Peisia, 18s,; Hertha, 3s.; Burton’s Eastern 
Africa, 9s.; Girlhood of Catherine de Medici, 5s.; Chamois 
Hunting in Bavaria, 7s. 6d.; Ivors, 6s.; Lord Cockburn’s 
Memorials, 7s.; Mempirs of Elizabeth de Valois, 9s.; Cole’s 
Generals of the Peninmlar War, 5s.; Cross Purposes, by Ca- 
therine Sinclair, 3s. €d.; Daisy Chain, 5s.; Monarchs Re- 
tired from Business, 1(s. 6d.; The Days of My Life, 10s. 6d. ; 
Lilliesleaf, 6s.; Lady Sheil’s Travels in Persia, 6s.; Ferrier’s 
Caravan Journey, 12s,; ilchrist’s Life of Etty, 5s, ; Fashion- 
able Life, by Mrs. Trolbpe, 7s.; Memoirs of Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert, 3s.; Laura Gay, 2s.; The Good Old Times, 4s,; A 
Life’s Lessons, by Mrs. Gore, 9s,; Grace Lee, by Julia Ka- 
vanagh, 5s.; Guizot’s Lie of Peel, 7s,; Hamley’s Story o 
the Campaign, 6s.; Hood's Pen and Pencil Sketches, 5s. ; 
Jessie Cameron, 3s.; Knights and their Days, 5s.; Isabel, 
by the author of “ Crewe Rise,” 7s. 6d.; Kathie Brande, by 
Holme Lee, 7s. 6d.; Lake's Captivity in Russia, 3s, 6d.; 
Lewes’s Life of Goethe, 14s, ; Leonora, by Mrs, Maberly, 5s. ; 
Diana Wynyard, 3s.; Very Successful! 14s.; McClure’s Dis- 
covery of the North-West Passage, 8s.; Sermons and Life 
of Dr. John Tauler, 9s.; Marguerite’s Legacy, 9s.; Masson’s 
Essays on the English Poets, 7s.; Atherton, by Miss Mit- 
ford, 5s.; Napoleon’s Correspondence with his Brother 
Joseph, 12s.; Naples, by Lord B——,5s.; Beste’s Modern 
Society in Rome, 5s.; The Old Grey Church, 5s.; Out on the 
World, by Dr, Owgan, 5s; Madame Pfeiffer’s Second Voyage, 
3s. 6d.; The Quadroon, by Captain Mayne Reid, 5s.; Queens 
of the House of Hanover, 9s.; Rachel Gray, 2s. 6d.; Robin- 
son’s Diary of the Crimean War, 6s.; Tender and True, 6s.; 
Sandwith’s Siege of Kars, 3s,; Memoirs of Sydney Smith, 
10s.; Seymour’s Russia, 3s.; Oliphant’s Transcaucasia, 
3s. 6d.; Taylor’s Adventures in the Crimea, 3s. 6d.; Sim- 
plicity and Fascination, 5s.; Salad for the Social, 5s.; Cor- 
respondence of Henrietta Maria, 5s.; Zaidée, a Romance, by 
Margaret Oliphant, 9s.; Thornbury’s Jacobite Songs, 6s.; 
Tasso and Leonora, 4s,; Monarchs of the Main, 5s.; Veiled 
Hearts, 3s.; Story of my Wardship, 5s.; Ubicini’s Letters on 
Turkey, 9s.; Froude’s History of England, 17s.; Woman’s 
Devotion, 5s.; Wagner’s Travels in Persia, 6s.; Burton’s El- 
Medinah, 12s,; Pilgrimage to Meccah, 7s.; Vehse’s Courts 
of Austria, 9s.; White’s Walk through Tyrol, 5s.; White- 
locke’s Embassy to Sweden, 6s.; Wildflower, 9s.; The Young 
Lord, 3s, 6d.; Young Singleton, 3s, 6d.; Wood’s Campaign 
in the Crimea, 3s. 6d.; Kemble’s State Papers, 7s.; and 


many other Works of the past and present season, a List of | 


which may be obtained on application, 





CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford Street, London, and Cross Street, Manchester, 





Price 2s. ma 


}OOREr’s JOURNAL OF BOTANY, 
Pah -—CoNnTENTS. 
ORIGINAL PAPER: 
BOTANIC GARDER, PERADENIA, CEYLON: 
ON THE PROPERTIES AND USES OF “ CRESCEN- 
TIACEX, BY B. SEEMANN. 
ASCENT OF CHIMBORAZO., BY M. REMY AND MR, 
BRENCHLEY. 


— oe INFORMATION— 


EXTRACT OF Me LETTER FROM REV. G. NICOL, 
i IBR 
DRIED PLANTS OF ™M. HUET DE PAVILLON. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS— 
FIRST LESSONS IN Sry j AND VEGETABLE PHY- 
SIOLOGY. BY ASA GRA 


Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta aay Covent Garden. 


HE PRACTICAL MECHANIC'S JOUR- 
NAL. No-till, Nee 1857. 4to, price One Shilling, sewed. 
Contents :—Steam, the great Agent of Civilization ; Society of 
Arts’ Exhibition ; hiscfuriane's System of Sewerage; Muir's 
Loom (with Pl late); R oyal Academy : Walley’s Safety Apparatus 
for Steam Boilers; Boydell’s Steam Traction Engine and Endless 
way; Mechan i Notes. from America ; Struthers Motive 
Power; Jeffrey’s Sawing; Payne’s Scythe; Bertram’s Paper; 
Danlop’s Flour Dressing; Brodie’s Tiles; Law's Moulding; 
Wilson’s Looms; Sinclair’s Drying Grain: Sumner’s Flyers; 
Price's Stamps; Kinniburg!’s Moulding; Bache’s Lamps; 
Spencer's Sack Weigher; McNab's Stove; Norton’s Cartridges ; 
Clough’s Rails; Reviews of Recent Books: Monthly Notes; Law 
rts . of Patent Cases; Scientific Societies, &c. With 60 








Longman andCo., Paternoster Row. Editor’s Oices (Offices for 
Patents) ), 47, Lin¢oln’s Inn Fields. 








RASER’S MAGAZINE. for JUNE, 1857} 
awk ws, Prige 2s,.6d., contains : 

wid gi FUNCTIONS OF THE ARTIST? By 

LE 

A WouING AND WEDDING OF 17—. By the Author ef 
% a eat of Elibank.” 

RESS AND THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 

THE INTERPRETER, A TALE OF THE WAR. Part VI. 
By G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE, Author of “ Digby 
Grand. ” &e. 

BLACKEY AT SCHOOL. 

EDGAR ALLAN P 

DEER. 

ABDALLAH AND SAIDA. A Tale of Mesopotamia. 

GLEANINGS FROM THE RECORD OFFICE.—HENRY 
bd — AND MARY BOLEYN. By J. A. 

ROUDE. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Prackwoon's MAGAZINE, for 


JUNE, 1857. No. D. Price 2s. 6d. 


ConTENTS. 

WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? By PISISTRATUS 

CAXTON. Book I. 
NEW SEASIDE STUDIES. No.I. THE SCILLY ISLES. 
SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. No. Il. MR. GILFIL’S 

LOVE STORY: Part Iv. 
AMERICAN EXPLORATIONS.—CHINA AND JAPAN. 
THE ATHELINGS; or, THE THREEGIFTS, Part the Last. 
SIR FRANCIS PALGRAVE AND HIS BOOKS. 
STEWART’S PRACTICAL ANGLER. 
MANCHESTER EXHIBITION OF ART TREASURES, 
MAGA’S BIRTHDAY, ZTATIS FIVE HUNDRED. 

‘William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


(oLBURN'S NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE. 


Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Contents ror JUNE. No. CCCCXXXVIII. 
CENTRAL AFRICA. 
A STOLEN MARCH. ant, the Author of “ Ashley.” 
LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE. 
SCANDINAVIAN SRETOHES. 
UEDAH 


THE AQUEDUCT OF SEGOVIA. 

BARANTE’S HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL STU- 
DIES. By SIR NATHANIEL 

JOURNAL OF A VOYAGE TO BUSHIRE, 

EUTRAPELIA. 

THE HAUNTED SHIP. By Mrs. BUSHBY. 
THE BATHS OF LUCCA. By FLORENTIA. 
SONNETS. By H. NICHOLSON LEVINGE. 

NEW LIGHTS IN HISTORY. 
HISTORY OF THE NEWSPAPER PRESS. 
DER ANDREWS. 
Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


*." Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


ENTLEYs MISCELLANY. Price Half-a- 


Crown. 








By ALEXAN- 





Contents ror JUNE. No. CCXLVI. 


THE RUSSIANS ON THE AMUR. BY E. G. RAVEN- 
STEIN. WITH A MAP. 

SIR JAMES STEPHEN. BY — 

THE OPERA AND THE BOUF 

THE MILLIONAIRE OF MINCING LANE. A TALE OF 
THE TIMES. ay DUDLEY COSTELLO. Chaps. XVI., 
XVII., and XVII 

A FISHERMAN’S THIRD LETTER TO HIS CHUM IN 
INDIA 

THE WEHR-WOLF 

HISTORY OF AN UNREADABLE BOOK. 

ELLEN LEICESTE. 

THE HOMICIDE. BY ws ee SS eamaae JAYNE. 

MISS O'NEILL. BY T. P. GRIN: 


London: Richard Bentley, how | Setimaiitdl Street. 


! ie DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGA- 
ZINE. 


No. CCXCIYV. 





JUNE, 1857. 
ConTENTS. 
THE PEACE OF WESTPHALIA. By Professor CREASY, 


THE CONTEMPLATIVE MAN'S RECREATION. 

JOHN TWILLER. (Continued.) 

FLOWERS. By FRANCI8 DAVIS. 

THE COTTON ae - INDIA. 

A TALE OF FLOR 

THE GENIUS OF THE REV. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 

TUTORS OF THE YOUNG IDEA. By W.B. JERROLD. 

SOUTHEY’S GRAVE. 

MILL’S LOGIC. 

THE ROMANCE OF THE WREATH. 
FREKE SLINGSBY. 

SIR JOHN MALCOLM. 

THE RIDES or REVERIES OF MR. SOP SMITH. 
(Continued. 

THE — By SHIRLEY BROOKS. Chaps. I.,II., 
and III 


Dublin : Hodges, Smith, and!Co. Hurst and Blackett, London. 
Menzies, Edinburgh ; and all Booksellers. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


By JONATHAN 





Just ready, price 12s, 


HE SUNBEAM. Parr II. Edited by 
PHILIP H. DELAMOTTE, F.S.A., containing Four Pho- 
tographic Pictures. 
THE OLD BRIDGE AT FOUNTAINS ABBEY. By the Rev. 
H. HOLDEN, D.D. 
SUNSHINE AND SHADE. By F. R. PICKERSGILL,A.R.A. 
AT PONT ABERGLASHYN. By FRANCIS BEDFORD. 
THE YOUNG AUDUBON. By HENRY TAYLOR. 
Interleaved with descriptive letterpress, and bound in a hand- 
some wrapper. 


PART I. has been reprinted and may now be had of the 
Publishers, : 
Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly, 











; all Booksellers, 


a 
Now ready, price Is. 


THE COMET 


“This isan amusig little brochure, written with great 
and cleverness. Theanticipated destructive comet of this year 
is made use of by th author as a means of satirizing the follies 
and shortcomings of iociety and governmentsgenerally, "—GLon, 
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REVIEWS. 


The State Policy of Modern Europe, from the 
Beginning of the Sixteenth Century to the 
Present Time. Two Vols. Longman & Co. 

Tue objects of this work are more compre- 

hensive than its title. It is not merely an 

historical development of the policy of the 

European states during the last three 

hundred and fifty years ; it is also an exposi- 

tion of the machinery by which that policy 
has been, and continues to be, worked. We 
are not quite sure in which aspect it is more 
yaluable. In both it is new. We have 
ample histories of wars and conquests, of the 
reigns of kings, the revolutions of kingdoms, 
Pl the fall of dynasties ; but the volumes 
before us contain the first history of diplomacy 
that, strange to say, has appeared in any 
language. The want of such a treatise was 
palpable, and has long been felt by political 
and literary students. How far it is supplied 
by the present work, is the matter for im- 
’ mediate consideration. 

As the feudal system gradually gave way 
before advancing knowledge and a bolder 
spirit of aggrandizement, fresh combinations 
arose. The appanage became absorbed in the 
empire ; fiefs expanded into states ; provinces 
were transferred from their allegiance to one 
sovereign, to be pieced on, for special reasons, 
to the territories of another ; colonies were 
added to the domains of royalty; and the 
science of | tela: having consequently 
to deal with many involved and perplexing 
problems which had no existence in earlier 
times, demanded a greater subtlety and re- 
finement, a profounder sagacity, and a wider 
reach of inventive resources than it had ever 
needed before. The simple age of the world, 
when naked might and right were convertible 
terms, when the strong hand was under no 
humiliating necessity of seeking ingenious ex- 
cuses for its depredations, when all men who 
possessed muscle or means were justified in 
their deeds by the recognised Robin Hood 
maxim— 

“That they shall take who have the power, 
And they shall keep who can—” 
that. primitive age was gone; and, to quote 
the language of Burke, applied to different 
circumstances, “an age of calculators had suc- 
ceeded.” With new inter-relations, subject to 
perpetual vicissitudes, and exposed to influ- 
ences which could not be subjugated in the 
old way, a new power was called up—a power 
equal to the exigencies of any occasions that 
might arise, crafty, sinuous, adaptive, and, 
above all, vigilant and sleepless. This power 
was that which is now known, in its practical 
operations, under the name of diplomacy. It 
superseded the fine ancient heroic way of doing 
business. The Cabinet Minister—a person- 
age unknown to antiquity—ousted the gene- 
ral at the head of his armies. Machiavelli 
became a greater authority than Hannibal or 

Pompey, or even Cesar himself; and Grotius 

and Puffendorf asserted a speculative range 

of dominion that would have astounded Alex- 
ander the Great. Protocols and state papers 
were substituted for lances and bomb-shells ; 
and Captain Sword, instead of ruling the 
roast as he had previously done, was reduced 
to the position of being a sort of land-bailiff, 
or bully, to Captain Pen. 

The author of the work before us traces 
the origin of this change in the strategy and 
destinies of nations, to the contest between 


Francis I. and Charles V., in the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. The events whic 
led up to that contest were ominous enough 
of an approaching struggle, the extent or the 
end of which no human wisdom could foresee. 
It was clear that questions were growing up 
of a nature and magnitude not to be adjusted 
by ordinary measures, and that a time was at 
hand when European interests, no longer left 
to shift for themselves, would become inevit- 
ably embarked in a conflict of principles. The 
House of Hapsburg had acquired, through a 
concurrence of circumstances, a preponder- 
ance of power in Europe, which naturally 
awakened the jealousy of surrounding states. 
Our author thus briefly sums up the posses- 
sions of the young emperor :— 


‘* Already master of Burgundy, and, since the 
death of his father, Philip, the inheritor of Spain, 
Sicily, Naples, and Navarre, besides owning vast 
possessions in the New World, Charles, hardly 
emerged from boyhood, succeeded, after the death 
of his grandfather, Maximilian I. (1519) to the 
hereditary provinces of Austria. The imperial 
crown of Germany alone was wanting to complete 
the fabric of Hapsburg power.” 


This crown of Germany, contended for with 
as fierce a spirit as the clotted tiara of an 
earlier age, was sought by Charles and 
Francis, and won by the former. The House 
of Hapsburg, already felt to be dangerous 
in its might, was now regarded with appre- 
hensions that looked to war as the only 
alternative against worse disasters. One state 
had obtained a vast accumulation of territory 
which placed all smaller states in constant 
peril. It was indispensably necessary to 
redress this disproportion, to check the 
future inroads of monster might, and to 
secure by substantial guarantees the safety 
of weaker kingdoms against the violence and 
injustice of their stronger neighbours. In 
this necessity we see the new state policy 
which from that time to the present has in- 
cessantly engaged the vital energies of the 
whole of Europe, and which is familiar to 
the world under the trite designation of the 
balance of power. 

A closer investigation of the preceding 
history of the Continent might, we think, 
warrant the inference that the springs of 
this policy lay somewhat more remote ; 
but it was undoubtedly about the time of the 
great combinations of which the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold may be considered as the 
historical land-mark, that the notion of an 
European movement, a confederation having 
for its object the preservation of the balance 
of power, first began to take a definite shape. 
In starting, therefore, from this point, the 
author has the advantage of beginning in the 
midst of incidents highly favourable to his 
theory, and of a sufficient breadth and im- 
portance to sustain the superstructure of 
facts and arguments he raises upon them. 

The purpose of the work is to trace the 
course of this adjusting policy, and to depict 
the diplomatic agencies by which it has been 
carried into effect; to exhibit its conquests 
and its defeats ; to track the wrongs it has 
inflicted under the pretence of vindicating 
right and justice, and the benefits it has 
really conferred in arresting the encroach- 
ments cf spoliation and aggrandizement ; 
to map out the territorial legerdemain it has 
shoud off over the surface of Europe; and 
to present the essence of the principal treaties 
by which extensive alterations were stipulated, 
or declaratory principles laid down. It will 





{ be seen at once that a work of this scope 


is in effect a history of three centuries and 
a half of diplomacy, that it must necessarily 
embrace an immense field of inquiry, and 
that it is only by a process of the most skilful 
compression a theme so vast could be con- 
fined within the limits of two volumes. 
Great credit is due to the author for the 
clearness with which he has rendered his 
pregnant narrative within such comparatively 
narrow confines. This clearness has been 
evidently obtained by a complete mastery of 
his materials ; and the number of works he 
has consulted for information—a catalogue of 
which he supplies in the introduction to his 
first volume—attests the earnestness and 
diligence with which he applied himself to 
his task. As it would be impossible in our 
space to follow the order of the narrative, 
or to attempt an analysis of the contents of 
this work, we must for the present satisfy 
the curiosity of the reader by a few cha- 
racteristic extracts, hoping to be able at 
some future occasion to return to it for a 
further examination of details. 

An excellent notion of the author’s ability 
in grouping events preparatory to an ap- 
eeouibiiie ail and be skill in sketching 
public men, may be gathered from the follow- 
ing introduction to the account of the Thirty 
Years’ War :— 


‘“ We have now arrived at the threshold of a 
war, which, but for its comparative proximity to 
our own times, and the invention of the art of 
printing, would appear as fabulous as the siege 
and fall of Troy, and.which, though resulting in 
the far-famed peace of Westphalia, the first funda- 
mental charter of Modern Europe, derives its 
particular interest more from the incidents and 
councils with which it is connected than the out- 
ward events themselves. No war, perhaps, ever 
produced either more illustrious rivals on the 
field, or a greater concourse of deeds, both noble 
and atrocious, than the Thirty Years’ War. The 
dazzling achievements and heroic death of Gus- 
tavus, the wrath and tragic end of Wallenstein, 
the heart-rending fall of Magdeburg, and the 
whole desolation of Germany, would be as mono- 
tonous and unsatisfactory without the intrigues 
and wisdom of a Richelieu, as Homer's ‘Iliad’ 
would appear, despite the wrath of Achilles, the 
bravery of Hector, and the fall of Troy, without 
the councils and intrigues of the gods. 

‘*With the Protestant Union intimidated and 
silenced into a truce, and marriage schemes 
briskly and successfully carried on, on the one 
hand, ketween Spain and France, and on the 
other between Spain and England,—schemes 
which thus seemed to secure peace in the south 
and west, while the yet unknown states of the 
north were a prey to petty wars among themselves, 
—the throwing out of the window of three imperial 
councillors at Prague, would have resulted in 
anything but a long European war, had it not been 
for the steady purpose, the vast powers and un- 
conquerable will of the ambitious ecclesiastic, 
Armand Du Plessis, Cardinal Richelieu. Nor has 
any man, we may say, ever possessed in a greater 
degree the art of counsel and vigour of action, or 
more proved, than did Richelieu, that men create 
events, and not events men. 

‘To derive instruction from the Thirty Years’ 
War, one must before all follow the steps of that 
prince of diplomats, listen to his deep counsels and 
inflammatory harangues, observe his cool insinua- 
tions, flatteries, and threats, all concentrated 
around one single point, his undying zeal for the 
grandeur of France ; an idea for the carrying out 
of which he unscrupulously brought many noble 
heads to the scaffold, banished the queen-mother 
and the heir presumptive to the throne, sub- 
jected the Protestants at home, to be enabled the 
better to aid those abroad, cajoled and mocked the 
pope, concluded marriages and waged war with 
England, and lastly, allied himself with whom- 
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soever he could, to humble both branches of the 
House.of Austria. In short, it was he who 
raised France from a calm, then no less portentous 
than the subsequent tranquillity of Spain, and 
who, to the confusion of his enemies and the 
astonishment of Europe, showed how a country 
may exhibit the greatest possible power, and 
elicit the highest respect abroad, when apparently 
a prey to confusion and anarchy at home. The 
memoirs and chronicles of the time teem with his 
wise sayings, but, perhaps, none is more charac- 
teristic of the man than the following: reproached 
for his severity, the prelate said, individual men 
having a future existence can delay their revenge, 
but states must seek redress while they exist.” 


. Turning now to the consummation of the 
Peace of Westphalia, which closed the war, 
we have the following excellent observations 
on its immediate and ultimate effects. The 
passage fairly illustrates the shrewd insight 
into diplomatic art which stamps the work 
with a special and permanent value :— 


‘*To sum up the results of the peace of West- 
phalia in a few words, they consisted, first, in the 
weakening of the younger House of Austria in 
favour of France, to which were ceded the pro- 
vinces on the left bank of the Rhine ; second, in 
the enlargement of Sweden, besides her becoming 
a member of the German confederacy, as the best 
check on the emperor ; third, in the formal recog- 
nition of the independence of the Netherlands and 
the Swiss cantons, two states calculated to serve 
as a counterpoise between the great powers, 
Spain, France, and Austria ; fourth, in the confir- 
mation of Germanic independence by new organic 
laws. These four points would thus in themselves 
appear to have done justice to the real causes and 
pretexts for which the long war was carried on, 
and to justify the praises bestowed on those who 
formed the so-valled charter of Europe. But 
without wishing here to dwell on the misapplied 
praise bestowed by Mably (the first writer of con- 
siderable note on the public law of Modern 
Europe), not only on the profundity and vast 
compass of mind of the negotiators, but also on 
the very wording of the treaty, or to investigate 
how far a Flassan of a more recent date was 
right in saying, that to attack the peace of West- 
phalia was to make war on human reason for 
being incapable of producing anything perfect and 
eternal; it is nevertheless true that the most 
dazzling and at the same time most instructive 
point of this treaty, is the art displayed in latent 
soundings and open discussion ; and further, that 
the repeated wars following this peace were much 
owing to the want of a strong and united 
Germany, an idea which the pacificators of West- 
phalia little heeded. That an entirely indepen- 
dent Germany was one of the main features in the 
design of Henry the Great, we. have shown in the 
proper place; and that something like it entered 
into the mind of Richelieu, may safely be sup- 
posed from his intentions to the Duke of Weimar. 
Mazarin, however, as will be seen, triumphantly 
pursued in. his own way his designs upon Spain, 
which resolutely refused to be comprehended in 
the present peace, and gained his aim with an unpa- 
ralleled eclat. But it is just to remember that the 
true architect of the diplomacy. was Richelieu, 
who left to his followers and imitators only the 
humble achievements of the artizan. 

** It. would, however, be a mistake to imagine 
that the perfection of political speculation, as 
illustrated es the events just narrated, advanced, 
strictly speaking, that science which now-a-days 
is understood under the term of international law. 
For the stipulations contained in the public trea- 
ties drawn up with the sword or. in its presence, 
though they in time acquired the force of law, 
were manifestly made to meet certain exigencies, 
and altogether devoid of any fundamental and 
universally admitted principle ; and as such, were 
framed for the sole advantage of those who con- 
stituted themselves. judges and interpreters of 
these laws, and whose ar; ents lay in their 
armies, Besides, despite the mental progress of 





the age, the spirit of inquiry was too general and 
abstract to grapple with such realities as the right 
of one state over another ; and the voice of the 
contemporary,. Grotius—not always the most 
benfgn—was as little calculated to arrest the 
practice of politicians as the sympathetic theory 
of a Paracelsus succeeded in changing the esta- 
blished rules of medicine.” 


Coming nearer to our own day, here, in a 
different style, is a fragment, which needs no 
setting, struck from the chapter on the French 
Revolution. The picture is vivid and strik- 
ing :-— 

_ From the last days of Louis XIV. to the time 
of Madame Pompadour and Marie Antoinette, the 
French people bore a long series of famines and 
other national disasters, with a patience and devo- 
tion which but encouraged the licentiousness and 
prodigality of their rulers, and rendered corruption 
hereditary in the minions of the court. The im- 
potent assemblies misnamed parliaments, treated 
like unruly domestics by a termagant mistress, 
were repeatedly exiled at the mere pleasure of a 
favourite, or the advice of a Jesuit confessor. 
Feudalism and sacerdotal avidity stripped the people 
of what was left them by the exactions of the court, 
and France as a civil society continued, despite 
the brilliant age of Richelieu and her vast political 
influence abroad, on a level with the least advanced 
countries of North-Eastern Eurépe. . However, 
the true basis of civilization, though hidden, lay 
deep in the bosom of the nation, and as soon as 
such workmen arose as Voltaire, Diderot, Helve- 
tius, Raynal, and Condorcet, the layers of hypo- 
crisy and superstition began to vanish like so many 
quicksands, disclosing the genuine ore of national 
worth. The lavish use of the lettres de cachet set 
up a temple to philusophy in the dark vaults of the 
Bastille—sentences of expatriation caused the new 
ideas to spread from the banks of the Seiue to the 
Oder, to find a representation in Diderot, at the 
distant court of the voluptuous Catherine ; and 
after these new labourers had toiled for fifty years, 
France, in the process of transformation, was sud- 
denly startled by hearing her voice resound in an 
assembly which reminded. the world of the Long 
Parliament of Britain. Nor was it merely by a 
monotonous preaching and dry exposition of doc- 
trines that this great change was effected. Backed 
only by the force of their ideas, these savans diplo- 
matists had to make up by a variety of stratagems, 
by an infinite number of warlike and conciliatory 
declarations, by a succession of masked attacks and 
peaceful appeals, for the want of those means which 
enabled the court diplomatists to ensure the suc- 
cess of their political schemes. Sublimity and 
ridicule, profound investigation and pleasantry, 
were alternately used by these apostles of reason, 
who were in a state of war with kings, priests, and 
magistrates, and who, to strangle prejudice, were 
often obliged to caress it, 

“These different writers, to use the words of 
Condorcet (the austere philosopher, and future 
president of the Assemblée Legislative), all agreed 
in their vindication of freedom of thinking and 
freedom of writing, as privileges upon which de- 
pended the salvation of mankind. They declaimed 
without cessation or weariness against the crimes 
both of fanatics and tyrants, exposing every feature 
of severity, of cruelty, and oppression, whether in 
religion, in administration, in manners, or in laws; 
commanding kings, soldiers, magistrates, and 
priests, in the name of truth and nature, to respect 
the blood of mankind ; to answer for the human 
lives profusely sacrificed in the field of battle, and 
to correct their inhuman policy. In every place, 
and upon every occasion, they at last rallied the 
friends of mankind with the cry of reason, tolera- 
tion, and humanity. The different weapons which 
the new philosophy used, thus caused her to be 
everywhere received, and everywhere persecuted, 
having kings, priests, nobles, and magistrates 
among the number of her friends, as well as of her 
enemies, And thus it happened, after philosophy 
had become an object of delectation, that a govern- 
ment rewarded those philosophers with one hand, 
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— 
and paid with the other their enemies to 


niate them ; that it proscribed them, and yet Way 
proud that fortune had honoured its dominion, 
with their birth; that it punished their opinions, 
and at the same time would ‘have been 

not to be supposed a convert thereto.” 


The Hapsburg dynasty, with whose ealy 
aggrandizements this history of state strat. 
gems may be said to open, accompanies the 
work like a dark line through every page tj 
the close. A better exemplification of the fea. 
ings and views of the author, not only with 
reference to the Austrian rule, but to the a. 
sertion of the principles of liberty, in whow 
interests the work is written, can scarcely bg 
selected, perhaps, than the following passage, 
He is here speaking of the events that fok 
lowed the revolutions of 1848, or, rather, is 
is closing his account of them :— 


“The fall of Hungary hastened the fall of 
Venice, which alone, in Italy, had continued tp 
baffle the efforts of Austria, since. the battle of 
Novara. To interpose their good offices on bebalf 
of the famished city, or now to follow up that media. 
tion which was commenced in 1848, would have 
been the office of the Western powers. Ag 4 
repartee to the presumptuous way in which, four 
years before, the Northern powers decreed thé 
extinction of Cracow, in wanton violation of piblic 
treaties, France and England might now have 
said, ‘Let Venice be free!’ To.such a declar 
tion, the appearance of the smallest squadron in 
the Adriatic waters would have sufficed to lend 
all the force of reality. And much less would 
have sufficed to secure at least reasonable 
conditions of surrender—a single word from Paris 
or London would have sufficed. To the u- 
bounded joy of overweening tyranny, no finger 
was moved and no voice uttered on behalf of thé 
beleagured city. Reduced to the scantiest meani 
of subsistence, with a plague raging within he 
walls, Venice was compelled to give up a defence 
(August 22) rendered no longer possible. The ‘bar- 
barian drum’ and the bloody ordinances of the 
stranger again spread gloom and terror over sex 
born Venice. However, in her fall, Venice taught 
her foreign masters the significant lesson, that her 
children were now doing more than ‘weep, and 
crouch crablike through their sapping streets.’ 

“In the fall of Italy and Hungary, the most 
vital elements of the movement of 1848 were laid 
low. The French revolution of 1848, in hastening 
the discharge of the tempest in every corner, 
wherever elements of discontent had been accumu- 
lated, was thus again performing the task of a 
treacherous messenger, as in 1830; and abandon- 
ing those whom it roused to action, it abandoned 
itself. .The tramp of the French soldiery before 
the walls of Rome presaged the funeral of repub- 
lican France, as the march of the Russians did 
the fall of Hungary ; and if the latter had left the 
sad consolation of having been laid prostrate by 
external force, the French republicans fell from 
other causes. That it was not republican France 
that matured the Roman expedition need hardl 
be explained ; though the republicans might w 
whisper to themselves the old adage—IJmprobe 
Neptunum accusat qui iterum naufragiun facit. 

‘That the consummation of Hapsburg rule was 
fraught with incomparably greater results than 
the overthrow of the Orleans dynasty, few will 
venture to deny. . By a strange singularity of cif- 
cumstances, the House of Austria, which never 
took root in the heart of any people on which it 
imposed its sway, and which was never able, 
during the last three hundred years, to recover 
single-handed a single province, at last escaped 
all the dangers that threatened her from abroad. 
And what is not less singular, is, that with 4 
muster-roll of crimes, no doubt richer than that of 
the other old dynasties, it escaped that vengeatice of 
subjects which alternately. overtook the Stuarts, 
Bourbons, and Orleans, _ What calamity it might 
indeed, be asked, would have accrued to Europ% 
ime the disappearance of a dynasty as irreconeile- 
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e true spirit of pro and liberty now 
pany in the yrs of fhe Reformation t And 
who so ignorant as not to know how Austria used 
to weigh in the ‘ balance,’-—or who will deny that 
her dilapidated condition, the consequence of her 
internal policy, largely contributed to the power 
of Russia? However, the fact is, that Austria 
gurvived the dangers of 1848, and that in her were 
also saved all the petty tyrants of Germany and 
Italy, who like the Hapsburg monarch then 
evinced such a ready eloquence in praising the 
blessings of freedom. But if a‘ter the calming 
down of the tempest, the sovereigns might have 
indulged in the pleasure of heartily jeering in 
reading over their own proclamations ; and if, 
after mature consideration, they came to the con- 
clusion that the stability of their personal interests 
had no safer foundation than court martials, the 
system of espionage, and a death-like silence of 
their subjects, nothing prevented the subjugated 
peoples amid the thick darkness settling down 
around them, from holding the 

lantern up to scan, 
The face of monarchs for an honest man. 
The saying of Luther—the double rebel of pope 
and emperor—that a good prince is a rara avis, 
and that an honest and prudent prince is an avis 
still more rara, was, indeed, never more verified 
than during these events.” 

The author has not much hope in the pre- 
sent condition of European affairs. He sees, 
in the progress of mechanical power, only in- 
creased facilities for despotism, and he looks 
in vain through the nations for the standard 
under, which the friends of rational freedom 
canrally. Upon these opinions we pronounce 
no judgment—leaving to political journals 
the discussion of political doctrines. 

But we must not dismiss the work without 
commending it strongly to attention. It dis- 
plays a surprising command of an extensive 
field of inquiry, and is composed in a, consci- 
entious and thoroughly honest spirit. Al- 
though events are necessarily condensed, and 
somewhat crowded, and results are presented 
rather than details, the treatment is so lucid, 
that the reader is enabled to follow the rapid 
stream of history with precision. He surveys 
the whole as in a panorama from a consider- 
able height, and sees everything clearly, and 
in its just relative proportions. 








The Lives of the Chief Justices of England. 
From the Norman Conquest till the Death 
of Lord Tenterden. By John Lord Camp- 
bell, LL.D., F.R.S.E. Vol. TIT. Murray. 


In this third volume of the ‘Lives of the 
Chief Justices,’ Lord Campbell takes his lite- 
rary leave of the public. His success has 
been great and loudly proclaimed, and he 
makes no secret of his self-gratulation on this 
score. Among the influences which have 
contributed to this favourable result, the na- 
ture of the author’s subject has been one of the 
most obvious. He has been fortunate in the 
commanding points of view which his posi- 
tion has afforded, and in the sanction which 
professional eminence gives to opinion: even 
more fortunate in the intervals of leisure from 
official life which have fallen to his lot. But 
the resolve of writing history by means of 
biographies was a happy idea. Bacon sug- 
ested it in the ‘ Advancement of Learning ;’ 
oleridge advocated it; but the historico- 
biographies of the ‘Encyclopedia Metropo- 
litana’ are not such as to elicourage future 
attempts. Lord Campbell has succeeded 
better. He has gone through the earlier 
lives of the Chaticellors and Chief Justices 
with utiweatying research, and with an 
aiiotint of learning, not; indeed; adequite to 








the undertaking, but surprising, considering 


the range of subject he has traversed; and 
the succession of men who fill these picture 
galleries comprises some of the most eminent 
in the history of the country. Then it is a 
series always increasing in interest. In past 
volumes of the ‘Lives of the Justices,’ Lord 
Campbell may have struck a juster balance 
than usual between the merits of Bacon and 
Coke, and pointed out the enduring claims of 
the latter to the gratitude of Englishmen. 
He may have drawn a picture of the admira- 
ble qualities of Holt as a model magistrate ; 
and reserved all his stores of discriminating 
praise for Mansfield as the hero of his narra- 
tives ; but a more vivid interest still attaches 
to the memoirs of Lords.Kenyon, Ellen- 
borough, and Tenterden. They have passed, 
it is true, into the region of history, but they 
have only just crossed the border, and every 
year, as the narrator comes down to our own 
times, new lights spring up about his path, 
and personal recollections come in to aid the 
fleeting records of Westminster Hall. 

Everything has been in favour of a biogra- 
pee with such materials in lis hands, and 

ord Campbell has made the best of them. 
He has always been a capital storyteller in 
print. What is difficult he explains minutely 
and carefully, and what is easy he suggests ; 
thus flattering the reader’s complacency at 
the same time that he consults his ease. Po- 
lities he touches upon and criticizes with a 
light and airy touch, provoking no prejudices; 
law he introduces in the most pointed and 
summary manner—putting the question in 
the clearest posdible ght in the fewest possi- 
ble words; sometimes even with apologies ; 
so that the dullest and most fastidious reader 
always feels safe in his hands. This is the 
way to be popular; but the merit has dege- 
nerated into a grave literary error. This 
habit of keeping the reader amused at all 
risks has grown upon the writer, until we 
have here at length all the dignity of history, 
and the respectability of judicial character, 
jostled aside by a collection of gossiping 
anecdotes, and venerable jokes, unrelieved by 
any language of generous admiration or 
hearty sympathy. The author indulges in a 
shrewd caustic humour, instead of showing a 
noble appreciation of qualities that have led to 
success; and drags into light follies, and frail- 
ties which a biographer should have kept 
decorously in the shade. 

Three fives oceupy this volume, and con- 
tinue the series from Lord Mansfield’s resig- 
nation in 1788, down to the year 1832, be- 
low which it has been thought scarcely 

ossible to conduct it without giving offence to 
iving persons. Of two of these Chief Justices 
it must be affirmed, that thé interest which 
accompanies them is due rather to. surround, 
ing circumstances than to themselves. Had 
Lords Kenyon or Tenterden lived two centu- 
ries ago, little would have come down to us 
but their names and a few decisions in the 
law books. They are not of that class of 
judges whose memory long survives their 
generation. In Lord Kenyon’s career there 
is particularly little to strike the imagination ; 
and few of those men in whom am ition. is 
strongest. would change their places with 
him for the Chief Justiceship. Humbly born, 
the son of a small country squire at Greding- 
ton, in Flintshire; imperfectly educated, in- 
somuch that— 

‘‘he never advanced farther iti the abstract 
sciences than the ‘Rule of Three; and he is said 





-pidiisly to hive believéd to his dying day that the 











pe goes round the earth once every twenty-four: 
ours ;” 

doomed to the drudgery of an attorney’s 
office, and of “devilling” for Dunning, hi 
early days have no attractive features. But 
a sudden change occurred:— 

.“‘His fortune was, made by the elevation of 
Thurlow to the woolsack. This man of extra- 
ordinary . capacity and extraordinary idleness, 
when called to sit in the Court of Chancery; 
earnestly desired. to decide properly, and even 
coveted the reputation of a great judge, but 
would by. no means submit to the drudgery 
necessary for gaining his object, and. as soon as he 
threw off his great wig he mixed in convivial 
society or read a magazine. To look into the 
authorities cited before him in argument, and to 
prepare notes for his judgments, Hargrave, the 
learned editor of Coke upon Littleton, was em- 

loyed, but he was so slow and dilatory that the 
ion in a rage was sometimes inclined to devour his 
jackal. Kenyon, sitting in court with a very 
moderate share of employment, having once or 
twice, as amicus curi@, very opportunely referred 
him to a statute or a decision, was called in to 
assist him in private, and now the delighted 
Chancellor had in his service the quickest, instead 
of the most languid, of journeymen. He even 
took a personal liking for Kenyon, although in 
grasp of intellect, in literary acquirements, in 

abits of industry, in morals, and in every respect, 
a striking contrast to himself. Laughing at his 
country, calling him by no other name than Taffy, 
holding up to ridicule his peculiarities, but knowing 
him to be a consummate English lawyer, he 
resolved to reward him by raising him to the 
bench.” 

Accordingly, he was appointed by Thur- 
low Chief Justice of Chester, and in the year 
1782, at the age of fifty, Attorney-General to 
Lord Rockingham’s administration. His 
i in the House of Commons, on the 
subject of maritime rights, and in bringing 

ublic accountants to order, are gravely but 

iumorously recounted by Lord Campbell, 
and his boldness at least, if not his discretion, 
is displayed by attacks upon Fox, Mr. Rigby, 
and Sheridan, with what success it is need- 
less to specify. 

In 1784 he succeeded Sir Thomas Sewell 
as Master of the Rolls, and shortly after 
obtained a baronetcy from Mr. Pitt, and 
was satitized in the ‘ Rolliad’ for his distin- 
guished services to the government. These con- 
sisted, according to tlie biographer, in sleepin, 
in his own stables in order to qualify himself 
for a vote for the Westminster election; and 
in defending the famous “ Scrutiny” which 
was to have ruined Mr. Fox. It is to Lord 
Eldon’s honour that he always opposed the 
scrutiny as illegal, and Mr. Fox’s appreciation 
of his impartiality and honour on this occa- 
sion was strongly marked. In four years 
came Lord Mansfield’s reluctant resignation, 
and Sir Lloyd Kenyon obtained the Chief 
Justiceship, with a seat in the House of 
Lords. 

One of the most amusing passages connected 
with this portion of his career occurred on 
the discussion upon Mr. Fox’s Libel Bill, a 
measure which, though supported by. Mr. 
Pitt’s government and ultimately carried, was 
contrary to all judicial doctrine and theory, 
and was strongly opposed by Lord Kenyon. 
The passage is axiusirig alike for the wit of 
the attack and the simplicity of the reply. 
Lord Stanhope, ridiculing the docttine 
that the criminality of a libel. is matter of 
law and not of fact—to be referred to the 
judge and not to thejury—proceeded thus :— 


Tf referred to the jury, they would imthe- 
diately. say, ‘This is no imputation on :moral 
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character. We who attend in courts of justice 
know well that a person may be a great bore who 
is‘ very desirous of discharging his duty, and is 
only .very narrowminded, dull,- and. - tedious. 
Therefore we find a verdict of not guilty.’ But if 
treated as a mere question, of law, the Judges 
would say, ‘We read nothing in our hooks of a 
bore so spelt. Lord Coke says, ‘the spelling of 
words signifieth naught.’ We must consider that 
the libel denounces the prosecutor as a great boar. 
Now Manwood‘de Foresta lays it down that ‘a 
boar is a beast of chace of an evil and ‘ungovern- 
able nature, the which it is lawful to follow and 
to kill.” Now, whereas the libel avers that the 
prosecutor is ‘a great boar,’ we must take this in 
mitiort sensu, and suppose the charge to be, not that 
the prosecutor actually is a great boar, but only 
that he has the qualities ofa great boar. But these 
render him unfit for society as much as if he were 
infected with certain disorders, to impute which is 
libellous and actionable. A ‘great boar’ is as 
much as to say a ‘wild boar,’ which may lawfully 
be slain by those whom it attacks, even in the 
purlieus of a royal forest. Therefore we hold the 
defendant to be guilty, and we sentence’ him to be 
hanged.’ 

“* Lord Kenyon.—‘ After the unprovoked attack 
that has been made upon me, I must appear the 
meanest of mankind in your Lordships’ estimation 
if Ido not endeavour to defend myself. Ever 
man cannot command the great abilities and the 
great eloquence which have been exhibited here 
this day ; but there is one thing in every man’s 
power—viz., veracity. The noble Earl, instead of 
seeking to obtain true information, chooses rather 
to attack me on false facts. In Stockdale’s case, 
Mr. Erskine expressed himself quite satisfied with 
my direction, and I entirely approved of the 
verdict." The noble Earl has tried to cover with 
ridicule all that is‘held sacred. I honour trial by 
jury as much as any man; but let the jury be 
confined to their proper province;\the trial.of facts. 


I conjure your Lordships, therefore, te let the law 


remain as it is, with all its guards and fences 
about it A man. sitting on the bench suffers 
many an uneasy moment, and is obliged to consult 
his conscience to enable him to do his duty. Great 
are the advantages from the question of libel or no 
libel remaining exclusively with the Judges. Ifa 
man were indicted for publishing’ a paper which 
inculeated virtue and loyalty, instead of vice and 
sedition, I would notdirect the jury to find a verdict 
against such a defendant. -Cases ,have, occurred 
where the jury have found the defendant guilty, 
and the Judges have stepped.in and rescued him. 
As for the noble Earl to dabble in law, as he has 
attempted, it is as preposterous as if I were. to 
quote Sir Isaac Newton’s PRINCIPIA, or to go into 
a dissertation on Euclid’s Problems. The ‘noble 
Earl’s speech deserves no other notice, for instead 
of being proper for your Lordships to hear, it was 
rather calculated to inflame the lowest dregs: of 
the people, and to put them out of humour with 
the public administration of justice.’ ” 


Lord Campbell adds, that Lord Kenyon’s 
judicial demeanour appears to have been less 
undignified than his proceedings in Parlia- 
ment, though upon the bench his defects of 
temper are a subject of general tradition. 
He says :— 

“The misfortune of his defective education now 
became more conspicuous, for he had not acquired 
enough general knowledge to make him ashamed 
or sensible of his ignorance, and without the 
slightest misgiving he blurted out observations 
which exposed him to ridicule. He was particu- 
larly fond of quoting a few scraps of Latin which 
he had picked up at school, or in the attorney's 
office, without being aware of their literal meaning. 
In addition to the ‘modus in rebus,’ he would say, 
that in advancing to.a right conclusion, he was 
determined stare super anti vias, and when he 
declared that there was palpable fraud in a case, 
he would add, ‘ apparently latet anguis in herbd.’ 
At last George ILI., one day at a levee, said to 
him, ‘ My Lord, by all I can hear it would be well 


if you would stick to your good law and leave off 
your bad Latin,’ but this advice, notwithstanding 
his extraordinary loyalty, he could not be induced 
to follow. # * * 

“A graver fault was his indulging in partiali- 
ties for and antipathies against particular bar. 
risters. Erskine was his pet—he delighted to 
decide in favour of this popular advocate, and 
when obliged to overrule him he would give his 
head a good-natured shake,. and say with a smile, 
‘It wont do, Mr. Erskine, it wont do.’ Law, on 
the contrary, was so snubbed by him, that at last 
he openly complained of his constant hostility in 
the well-known quotation :— 

‘Non me tua fervida terrent 

Dicta, ferox [Pointing to Erskine]; Dx me terrent,— 

[Pointing to the bench]—et JurrrER hostis.’ 

‘Such was the general opinion respecting the 
infirmity of his temper that the following anecdote 
was circulated and believed, although the epigram- 
matic point and the rudeness which it imputes to 
George III. were equally at variance with the 
character of that royal personage: ‘ Lord Kenyon 
being at the levee soon after an extraordinary 
explosion of ill humour in the Court of King’s 
Bench, his Majesty said to him, ‘My Lord Chief 
Justice, I hear that you have lost your temper, 
and from my great regard for you I am very glad 
to hear it, for I hope you will find a better one.’ ” 

More unfavourable to the attainment of 
the ends of justice and the maintenance of 
the authority of the law, was the infirmity of 
temper through which he laid himself open 
to the insolence of John Horne Tooke, in his 
precipitate punishment of attorneys, against 
whom the popular prejudice of fraud and 
chicanery was perhaps unjustly excited, his 
attacks upon what he believed to be the im- 
moralities of the higher classes of society, and 
his absurd fury against forestallers and re- 
graters. For some of these peculiarities, the 4 
epithet of “legal monk” was — to and 
stuck by him. On the other hand we are 
reminded of his impartiality, his love of 
justice, and his respectable moral character. 

Two more of Lord Campbell’s anecdotes 
respecting Lord. Kenyon are too character- 
istic and well told to be omitted :— . 

‘*When placed at the head of the common law 
Lord Kenyon affected to talk rather contume- 
liously of the Equity Courts. A suitor against 
whom he had decided threatened to file a bill of 
discovery. ‘Go to Chancery,’ exclaimed.the Chief 
Justice, ‘Abi in malam rem.’ Lord Thurlow 
meeting him soon after, said to him, ‘Taffy, when 
did you first think that the Court of Chancery was 
such a mdla ves? Iremember that you made a 
very good thing of tt. And when did solicitors 
become so very odious as I am told you now 
represent them? When they gave you briefs you 


did not treat them as such atrocious ruffians.’ 
* * * * * 





‘The following anecdote I have heard related 
of Lord Kenyon by and before very decent 
people, and it ought not to be lost, as it illustrates 
his character and the manners of the age in which 
he flourished. In those days retiring-rooms for 
the use of the Judges were unknown, and a porce- 
lain vase, with a handle to it, was placed in a 
corner of the Court at the extremity of the bench. 
In the King’s Bench, at Guildhall, the students’ 
box (in which I myself have often sat) was very 
near this corner. One day a student who was 
taking notes, finding the ink in his little ink- 
bottle very thick, used the freedom secretly to 
discharge the whole of it into my Lord’s porcelain 
vase. His Lordship soon after having occasiun to 
come to this corner, he was observed in the course 
of afew moments to become much disconcerted 
and distressed. In truth, discovering the liquid 
with which he was filling the vase to be of a jet 
black colour, he thought the secretion indicated 
the sudden attack of some mortal.disorder. In 
| great confusion and anguish of mind he returned 
e his seat, and attempted to resume the trial of 





the cause, but finding his hand to shake go much 
that he could not write, he said that on account of 
indisposition he was obliged to adjourn the Court, 
As he was led'to his carriage by his servants, th, 
luckless student eame up and said to him, ‘My 
Lord, I hope your Lordship will excuse me, ag] 
suspect that I am unfortunately the cause of 
Lordship’s apprehensions.’ He then described 
what he had done, expressing deep contrition fo 
his thoughtlessness and impertinence, and say; 
that he considered it his duty to relieve his Lord. 
ship’s mind by this confession. Lord Kenyon— 
‘Sir, you are'a man of sense and a gentleman 
dine with me on Sunday.’ 

‘Lord Ellenborough pursued the same pra. 
tice. I myself have often heard his large seals 
dangling from his watch-chain rattle against the 
vase, as he took it in his hand ¢oram 
decorously turning his back upon them.” 


Some other stories, scattered through this 
biography, almost as laughable, though ocea- 
sionally bearing traces of inventive genius, 
are much better suited to the note-book of 
John Campbell, law student, than to the pages 
of histo by Campbell, Chief Justice, and 
Peer of Parliament. 








The Memoirs of the Duke of Saint Simon on 
the Reign of Louis XIV. and the Regency, 
Abridged from the French. By Bayle &t. 
John. First Series. Chapman & Hall. - 

Tue Duc de St. Simon is a happy mixture of 

Samuel Pepys and Horace Walpole, with a 

addition of some special qualities of his own 

which make him more respectable than either 
of these celebrated writers of memoirs. He 
has all the minuteness, all the naiveté, all the 

cahdour of Pepys; but that candour dix 

‘closes Inore sterling qualities than the quaint 
“secretary could lay claim to. His scrutiny 
of the motives of men is as keen as thatof 
Walpole, but his judgments are less cynical. 
The field of his observations is more er- 
tended ; he lived in the midst of events which 
are of amore general interest to mankind; 
and out of the immense mass of his informs 
tion with regard to the public and private 
life of his times, he draws a philosophy at 
once more humane and deeper than either 
Pepys or Walpole. From the first act of 
his military life, his conduct is always 
marked by good sense and a certain mai 
liness. He generally attached himself to 
good men. He takes at least as great 4 
pleasure in describing noble as vicious actions. 
Without the slightest tinge of cant, he never 


human nature. And even when he repre 
sents himself as sharing in the vices of the 
time and place, it is always with a conscious- 
ness that he might have chosen a better part. 
There is in his narrative but little of that 
cold and heartless profligacy which so shocks 
us in Walpole or De Grammont, and none 
of the meanness which we despise in Pepys; 
while the romantic interest of the events 
which he relates, and his wonderful power 
of minutely describing the strange scenes 
which he witnessed, make it almost impossible 
to lay the book down. So absorbing, indeed, 
is the interest, that few people will be con 
tent with Mr. St. John’s bald and incorrect 
English abridgement, even though the or 
ginal extends to twenty volumes octavo. 
The Duc de St. Simon who writes the Me- 
moirs was the second duke of the name. 
His family, in his grandfather's time, he tells 
us, had become impoverished, and his father 
was early placed as page in the household ot 





Louis XIII. The king was a keen sportsman, 


loses his respect for religion, nor despairs of © 
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and used to be much annoyed by the delay 
caused by the necessity of dismounting and 
mounting when he took a fresh horse. Saint 
Simon saw this, and remedied it by bringing 
up the fresh horse with its head to the tail of 
that ridden by the king, who was thus 
enabled to vault from one to the other 
without touching the ground. The clever 
ge was therefore in great request at 
all the hunting parties, and became, in 
course of time, Chief Equerry, Duke, Peer 
of France,and Governor of Blaye. The same 
cleverness which had suggested to him the 
expedient for enabling the king to change his 
horse expeditiously, made him a valuable ad- 
viser on more important matters. He was 
called to the king’s council, and, after the 
death of Louis XIIL, was so useful to the 
party of the Queen Regent and Mazarin, that 
they offered him a marshal’s baton. This he 
refused, and ended his life in retirement. 

The Due de St. Simon, the author of the 
Memoirs, and known during his father’s life- 
time as the Vidame of Chartres, was the son of 
a second marriage, and was born on the 
15th of January, 1675. At sixteen he ob- 
tained permission to serve as a volunteer 
in the king’s regiment of musketeers ; for 
it was the wise rule of the French army, 
even then, that no one should obtain per- 
mission to purchase a commission till he 
had served for a year at least as a cadet. 
His first experience was at the siege of 
Namur—not the siege, however, at which our 
dear old friend, Uncle Toby, received the 
celebrated wound. The king commanded in 

rson, and the operations were conducted by 

auban. Mr. St. Juhn, in his introduction, 
dwells strongly upon Louis’s effeminacy 
in leaving 
general officers, and returning to Versailles. 
But he says nothing of the king’s good sense 
and firmness at this siege of Namur. A vio- 
lent rain had destroyed the roads, inundated 
the country, and cut off the commissariat 
supplies. Here was the case of Balaclava 
over again; but Louis XIV. was not Com- 
missary-General Filder. Without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation he ordered that his house- 
hold cavalry should march to the several 
depéts, and that each gentleman should take 
9 a sack of corn on his horse’s’ crupper. 
This almost caused a mutiny. The young 
gentlemen of the body-guard, accustomed to 
all sorts of distinctions, murmured at being 
obliged to do such servile work, and one detach- 
ment actually threw down the sacks, and re- 
fused to take them up. At this critical mo- 
ment a troop of the king’s musketeers came 
up under the young Vidame de Chartres, who 
was the first to dismount and fill his sack 
before their eyes. There was no more 
grumbling, and on the twenty-seventh day 
after the trenches had been opened Namur 
capitulated. The success of the siege was 
attributed to the king’s presence. Of course 
It was. But without laying too much stress 
on that fact, Louis XIV. is certainly entitled 
to the credit of showing a wholesome con- 
tempt for rowtine in the matter of the sacks 
and the household troop. Even this poor 
vituperated monarch would have been useful 
in the Crimea. 

This sensible and spirited conduct of the 
young Vidame brought him into favourable 
notice, and on his father’s death the king con- 
tinued to the son all the pensions and honours 
which the late Duke had enjoyed. But on the 
peace of Ryswick the young duke’s regiment 
was disbanded, and he resigned*his commission 


ie army at Gembloux to the’ 





in disgust. The king called this ‘ quitting him,’ 
and never thoroughly forgave the Duc de St. 
Simon, who, nevertheless, lived entirely at 
the court, and occupied himself in observing 
all that occurred, and noting it down for the 
instruction of posterity. His Memoirs ex- 
tend from the year 1691 to 1723, and thus 
embrace the history of the latter days of Louis 
XIV. and the early period of the Regency. 
Here we have many an anecdote of James II. 
and the old Pretender; the wars of the 
Spanish succession, and the disasters of 
France at Blenheim and Malplaquet. The 
Pére de Rancé, called M. de la Trappe, Féné- 
lon, Bossuet, Pére la Chaise, are all brought 
before us in undress. The frightful profli- 
gacy of the French court, and the corruption 
of the public officers, are laid bare. And we 
can easily perceive that nothing but the tact 
of Louis XIV. himself could keep such a sys- 
tem going for any length of time. With all 
his love of ceremony, and all his frivolity, he 
certainly shines in the midst of his court. 
Beside the horrible profligacy of his. brother, 
the Duc d’Orléans, M. de Vendédme, and 
others, his life seems really moral. Mr. St. 
John is very angry with him for marrying 
the widow of Scarron, “a paralytic poet ;” 
but, on his own principles, he ought rather 
to applaud the king for being so far above 
the prejudices. of birth. 

Indeed, Mr. Bayle St. John is far too 
fond of giving the reader of St. Simon his 
private sentiments upon politics and things 
in general. The introduction and notes are 
occupied not in elucidating the author’s 
meaning or illustrating his facts, but in let- 
ting us know what are Mr. St. John’s ideas on 
government. We gather from them that he 
is an advanced republican of the John Mitchell 
or Ernest Jones scliool. We are not going 
to dispute his opinions, but we submit that 
the persons who are likely to read his 
abridgement do not care one farthing to 
know that, in Mr. St. John’s opinion, “ Eng- 
land owes its rank as a nation to the execu- 
tion of Charles I.” It is paying no great 
compliment to British greatness to say that 
its industry, its enterprise, its valour, its 
perseverance, would have all been useless but 
for one isolated political act. As well might 
it be said that “France owes her rank as 
a nation” to the execution of the Duc 
d’Enghien. Again,in a note Mr. St.John gives 
us to understand that, in his opinion, assassi- 
nation is a legitimate and desirable mode of 
resisting arbitrary power. Othernotes embody 
such novel political maxims as that a govern- 
ment which places the lives, the fortunes, 
and the honour of the people, at the mercy 
of one man, is not the best that can be de- 
vised. There is no attempt made to correct 
any of St. Simon’s statements when they are 
wrong, or to illustrate them from contem- 
porary writers. One of Mr. St. John’s obser- 
vations struck us as particularly amusing. 
After relating the precautions which a M. 
Dumont was obliged to take, not to be over- 
heard in the gardens at Marly, Mr. St. 
John asks indignantly, “What real man 
would be a courtier on such conditions?” 
This reminds us strongly of the member for 
Lambeth’s refusal of Mr. Hayter’s supposed 
offer of a peerage. A great many“ real men” 
have to submit to being under a regular 
system of espionage. Every captain of a 


man-of-war keeps a private record of all that 
occurs in the ship, and of the conduct of 
every officer under his command. He notes 
down anything worthy of notice in their con- 








versation ‘or their opinions. And this record 
is preserved at the Admiralty, and referred 
to whenever an officer is proposed for pro- 
motion. The officials of the “ Mane Guards” 
have some analogous mode of obtaining in- 
formation with regard to the characters of 
military officers. In the Church, archdeacons 
are the official spies on the conduct and 
poy of the clergy, and “real men” are 
obliged to submit to all this. They feel it 
to be no degradation, because their safety 
lies in their innocence ; and theirintegrity, and 
not the reports of spies or the opinion of their 
superiors, is the ground of their self-respect. 
To be a spy is, indeed, a contemptible office. 
To be the subject of espionage is the lot of 
every one who holds office, and brings with 
it no disgrace. 

To translate and abridge a French book is 
not a very difficult task, nor one which, even 
if well done, would bring a literary man 
much distinction. But we cannot say that 
Mr. St. John has performed even this easy 
task with credit to himself. The book is 
full of school-giriish mistranslations and bad 
English, the appropriate punishment for 
which is the birch-rod. Of mistranslations 
the following may be taken as a few examples. 
Of St. Simon’s father it is said, “He never 
consoled himself” for the loss of Louis XIIT. 
This is not English. It is a literal and in- 
correct translation of the French idiom, i ne 
se consola jamais, which ought to have been 
rendered by “he was never consoled,” or by 
some such form. The king is said to have 
left la Vrilliere behind to “put the seals every- 
where ;” the meaning is, we suppose, to put 
the seals to all the documents which should 
require sealing in the absence of the king. 
In’ the next page we are told of Chamillart 
that his faults “arose more from stupidity 
than presumption—not at all from vanity, 
of “which he was divested,” meaning from 
which he was free ; for to say that he was 
divested of vanity would mean that he once 
had it and had afterwards put it off, which is 
not at all what the author intends tosay. To 
“admire” is more than once used as an equiva- 
lent to the French admirer, which ought to 
be translated as in Latin, “to wonder,” 
The effect of this is sometimes perfectly 
ludicrous. A drive from Paris to Marly 
is several times called “ the voyage to Marly.” 
Shakspeare’s geographical mistake in creat- 
ing a sea-port town in Bohemia is a trifle to 
this. The error no doubt arose from the fact, 
apparently unknown to Mr. St. John, that in 
French voyage means a journey. 

Of the faults against grammar and English 
we might select many. We shall confine 
ourselves to the following. A curious story 
is related of a farrier, of whom it is said, 
“ He laid down and passed the night” under 
atree. What was it that he /aid down? Mr. 
St. John does not seem to be aware that laid 
is the past tense of to Jay, a verb active ; and 
that lay, which is the word he ought to have 
used, is the past tense of to lie. Affrontery, 
which occurs soon after, we will charitably 
suppose to be a misprint ; and the was in the 
sentence “ on which was fixed the horns of a 
stag,” is probably a clerical error. But there 
are so many instances of the breach of that 
essential rule of ar which requires that 
the subject of the verb shall be in the nomi- 
native case, that we must conclude that Mr. 
St. John is not acquainted with it. Thus we 
have such forms as these :—Whom nobody 
doubts was poisoned—whom he assured us 
had nothing to fear—whom he could not 
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doubt was discontented. Mr. St. John had 
doubtless heard some one corrected for the 
careless use of who for whom, and concluded 
that whom was the invariable form of the 
relative pronoun. “A little learning is a 
dangerous thing.” 

e ‘ Memoirs of St. Simon’ extend in the 
original over twenty volumes octavo ; ten of 
these have been abridged by Mr. St. John 
into two. The remaining ten will be com- 
pleted in two more. We reserve our further 
notice till these appear. 








Poems. By Alfred Tennyson, D.C.L., Poet 
Laureate. With Illustrations. Moxon. 
Tr is no volume of new poems by the 
Laureate which here claims our notice—would 
it were!—but a reprint in a costly form of 
the miscellaneous poems, which have long 
been familiar wherever English poetry is 
read. In no form could these exquisite com- 
positions be unwelcome, and the luxuriousness 
of velvet paper, large type, and ample margin, 
harmonizes not unfitly with the exuberance 
of our love for what has been so deep and 
constant a source of pleasure. Had the 
bounty of the publisher stopped there, all 
who can afford fo pay for such luxuries would 
have been grateful tohim. Not content, how- 
ever, with giying us Tennyson in the most 
readable form, he has resolved to show us 
how Millais, Hunt, and others read Tennyson, 
thus, unhappily, narrowing the wide sugges- 
tiveness of the poet by the limited resources 
of the draughtsman’s pencil, and the special 
interpretation of far inferior powers. The 
idea is a mistake, and the result is disastrous. 
Tt may help, however, and sincerely do we 
trust it may, to check the propensity which 
has shown itself so emphatically of late, to 
illustrate everything, from the Book of Job 
to Pollok’s ‘Course of Time,’ and lower it 

would be hard to go. 

Do those who love and appreciate poetry 
want such illustrations ? Surely not. Under 
the quickening influence of the poet’s power, 


“The light that neyer was on sea or land, 
The consecration and the poet’s dream,” 


floods their minds as well as his, though in a 
lesser degree. Their imagination calls up 
his characters, clothes and sets them in 
motion, and surrounds them with the scenery 
and adjuncts of situation, with a vitality and 
force of colour, which the best pictorial artist 
can scarcely hope to emulate under any cir- 
cumstances, or only in some rare instances, 
where the subject has awakened in him a 
special sympathy, and been treated with a 
loving industry, to which days and weeks of. 
labour have been giyen. It is indeed the 
certain effect of every true poem to create 
in the reader’s mind a “vision of his own,” 
which he wants the cunning of neither painter 
nor sculptor to define or to exalt, but which 
he is fearful lest they should undo. Look 
over the walls of our exhibition rooms, call 
to mind the exhibitions of past years, and 
how few pictures can be named which, we 
shall not say have added a charm to any fine 
poem, but which even deserve to be re- 
membered as an illustration of it? And so 
if must ever be. “The actor may increase our 
enjoyment of the finest dramatic poetry,, 
because he is himself, in his mood of pas- 
sion, in some degree a creator of poetry, and 
moved by a special inspiration ; at all events 
he fills up the blanks which the poet left to 
be filled up by action and expression. But 
the painter who has to illustrate some passage 


under the 





in another man’s poem, where no such blanks 
are left, is a manufacturer, not a creator. 
He does not work under the inspiration 
of genius seeking that form of expression, 
because it has something to say, which it 
must perforce say in that way and in 


no other. He is merely giving to the public 
his notion of what veo man _ has said, 
and, a thousand chances to one, that notion 
is either far short of the impression produced 
by the poet in the minds of all intelligent 
persons, or so unlike the image which it 
comes to displace, that it is resentfully re- 
jected. If this is found to be true, as un- 
questionably it is, in cases where an artist 
has given long thought and labour to a pic- 
ture, how much more must it be the case 
when he undertakes to supply illustrations by 
wholesale to a poet of a fancy so subtle and 
delicate, and so vivid a suggestiveness as 
Tennyson ! 

There are fifty-four drawings in this vo- 
lume, admirably cut in wood, but how many 
of them are of any value as illustrations of 
the poet we dare not trust ourselves to say. 
Great names are appended to them, and curi- 
osity will prompt many to examine them once, 
who will never go back to them asecond time 
from admiration. Of the fifty-four illustra- 
tions eighteen are by Millais, seven by Hunt, 
and five by Rossetti, the remainder being 

retty equally distributed among Horsley, 

ulready, Maclise, Stanfield, and Creswick. 
The men of landscape, as usual, have the best 
of it. They give us scraps from their 
sketch-books, genuine passages from Nature, 
fresh and true and suggestive, but which 
might just as well illustrate Tupper as Ten- 
nyson.’ Birkett Foster turns out scores of 
similar sketches every Christmas, in the most 
ephemeral gift-books, There is, indeed, no 
special appropriateness in any of the illustra- 
tions of this class. For example, the bluff 
craggy coast at page 141 is anything but a 
satisfactory suggestion of the land in which 
the mild-eyed melancholy lotos-eaters ” for- 
get their home. It requires another pencil 
than Stanfield’s to sketch that dreamy region. 

These’ drawings, however, if they do not 

articularly please, certainly do not offend. 
his is more than can be said of many of the 
others. A few will satisfy the demands of a 
not very rigorous criticism. For example, 
Mr. Hunt’s ‘ Haroun Alraschid’ presents an 
admirable ideal of that most engaging of 
Eastern monarchs— 


“ His deep eye laughter stirr’d, 
With merriment of kingly pride.” 


The head is noble, thoughtful, benevolent, 
and firm. Mr. Hunt’s other drawing, pre- 
fixed. to the same poem, is clever, and unusu- 
ally eorrect.in outline. But is it not a very 
material way of illustrating the poet’s dream 
of the Eastern world, as depicted in the 
‘ Arabian Nights,’ to present us with a Mus- 
sulman dropping down the Tigris in a skiff, 
adow of the palm trees? How 
small a part of the poem is expressed by such 
a literal image! Here, however, we can un- 
derstand what the: artist means, and admire 
the power and clearness of his drawing. Not 
so as we proceed. ‘Turning the pages, we 
reach the ‘Oriana,’ and at the head of that 
saddest of laments, which in the depth of its 
passionate anguish takes rark with the ballad 
of ‘ Fair Helen of Kirkconnell,’ we see Oriana 
and her lover in such a guise as in any other 
circumstances would proyoke inextinguish- 
able laughter. Of the lady it may be said, 


| that on 4 moderate calculation she is ten feet | titude P “The drawing: 





high, while her lover is in proportion. He; 
on his knees at her feet, and in that appro. 
priate posture he is stringing his bow, whik 
she is pulling vigorously with both hands a 
his helmet, looking the while in an opposite 
direction. Vacuity reigns on the faces 
both. A horse in the background grins with 
considerable delight at their proceedings, Ag 
Dr. Barth’s horse was surprised at coming 
suddenly upon the Isge woman in Paradisaig 
costume, so, foo, this ‘‘graunde destrere” jg 
probably not a little tickled at the figure of 
Oriana, who is filmy beyond all con. 
ceivable spareness. She seems to be 
sitting on a wall, but like the lady in 
Millais’ ‘Time of Peace’ last year, elle 
n'a pas de quoi.’ Mantalini’s dowager 
was ‘‘a demd outline,” while the pair of 
countesses, who equally succumbed to. his 
fascinations, had no outlines at all. Of this 
latter sort is Mr. Hunt’s ‘Oriana,’ as, in. 
deed, are his heroines generally, as well as 
those of Mr. Millais. But why is the meet. 
ing of Oriana and her lover introduced at all? 
The poet suggests no meeting before the 
battle. On the contrary, Oriana is shot by 
the glancing aside of an arrow aimed at “a 
foeman tall,” who steps between her lover 
and the castle wall, from which it may rather 
be presumed that he was seeking to make hig 
way to her through the foe, than that he had 
recently left her. This is not illustration, 
and, indeed, we must think that a man who 
thoroughly felt the poem would have seen 
that it offered nothing for the painter’s art. 
But Mr. Hunt does not possess a sympathetic 
imagination, and nothing can prove this more 
conclusively than the vulgar realism which 
could show Oriana, at the end of the poem, 
laid out upon a bier, with the arrow stickin 
in her breast, as if the reader needed this 
impossible circumstance to remind him how 
she died. Note, too, in this drawing, the un- 
truthfulness of action in the position of the 
lover as he stoops to kiss her forehead. 
untender is it, so void of emotion, one can 
but wonder that aman of genius, like Mr. 
Hunt, could commit such a mistake. T 
‘Lady of Shalott’ is another poem whieh 
lies beyond the range of the draughtsman’s att. 
Sufficiently mystical in itself, it is rendered 
tenfold moreso by Mr. Hunt’s illustration of 
it. No doubt his drawing has some esoteri¢ 
significance, which those may unravel who 
can. We can only look with amazement at 
the huge ungainliness of the “fairy lady, 
and marvel how such limbs were ever to be 
got into motion, or how she was able to stand 
upright before a wind that could lift her 
clustering hair, five feet good in length, and 
thicker than that of any Arabian courser’stail, 
and keep it afloat horizontal with the ceiling. 
In ‘The Beggar Maid,’ Mr. Hunt taxes our 
good nature only less severely. We are 
told that truth is the great aim and character- 
istic of this artist and his school. Is it truth, 
we ask, to place ‘King Cophetua and the 
Beggar Maid’ in such attitudes as could 
only be devised by the most perverse 1D- 
genuity in distortion? Is it truth to ag 
sent as unusually awkward and insipid, 4 
girl who, the poet tells us, has an “ angel 
grace,” and is “ more beautiful than day?” Is 
it truth to represent a lover, in an outburst of 
irrepressible devotion, as stretching his right 
hand behind his back to give it to his mis- 
tress, and crowning her with his left, as Mr. 
Hunt has done? Did Mr. Hunt ever try t0 
put himself or any other petvon into such an 
f this group 18 m- 
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accurate as it is artificial. It is scarcely 
possible to say whether the ‘ Beggar Maid’ 
stands with her back or front to the speetator. 
The position of her hands alone affords a clue 
to the artist’s intention. But in any case the 
drapery is out of drawing, and the lady has 
not the means of supporting herself at all. 
“Mr. Millais has not succeeded better than 
Mr. Hunt. He has undertaken the illustra- 
tions of ‘ Mariana,’ ‘ The Miller’s Daughter,’ 
‘The Sisters,’ ‘A Dream of Fair Women,’ 
‘Dora,’ ‘ The Talking Oak,’ ‘ Locksley Hall,’ 
«St. Agnes’ Eve,’ ‘The Day Dream,’ ‘ Ed- 
ward Gray,’ and ‘The Lord of Burleigh.’ 
In this wide range of subjects it was scarcely 
ossible not to ot made a hit somewhere. 
Mo our apprehension Mr. Millais can only be 
gaid to have done so in two instances, the 
‘Edward Gray’ and the two drawings illus- 
trative of the ‘Day Dream.’ The former is 
worthy of the painter of ‘ The Release.’ The 
expression thrown into the two figures tells 
the whole sad story, without the features of 
either being seen. So, too, in the ‘ Day 
Dream,’ the sudden suspension of the action 
in the page as he stoops to kiss the maid of 
honour, and in her, as she half presses him 
back, is admirable ; and not less so is the 
variety of expression and action in the group 
of the king and his nobles, when the charm 
is snapt, and they wake up from their sleep of 
years. There is much good drawing in both 
these sketches, and no small humour, especi- 
ally in the face of the king, as, finding that 
his beard has grown into his lap, he ex- 
¢ 


“ By holy rood, a royal beard !” 

It is incomprehensible how the artist of 
these should have suffered the other, very in- 
ferior drawings which he has contributed to 
this volume to go forth. Take, for example, 
the ‘ Mariana.’ For this Mr. Millais can find 
no higher illustration than the figure of a 
woman sitting with her head thrown forward 
on a bench in an oriel window. Her face is 
not seen—does not Mr. Millais resort to this 
mode of expression rather too often? and the 
attitude is one so painful, that if possible at 
all, which is doubtful, it could not be retained 
for three minutes. It may, however, be urged 
that the lady has a motive for keeping it as 
long as she can, for were she to sit up, her 
head must inevitably come in contact with 
the ceiling, above which it must extend, ac- 
cording to the artist’s design, at least a foot. 
Such is pre-Raphaelite truth. This defiance 
of every law of proportion is illustrated in 
nearly every one of Mr. Millais’ sketches, 
whose defects asa draughtsman become glaring 
when the charm of colour is not present to 
distract the eye. His boldest panegyrists 
will not venture to defend the drawing in his 
sketches for ‘ Locksley Hall,’ ‘The Gardener's 


Daughter,’ ‘ The Talking Oak,’or‘ Dora.’ If 


Mr. ‘Millais be right in his notions of beauty 
and proportion, all the world is wrong. Does 
he really look at nature? If he does, how 
comes he, then, to Pet before the world such 
a figure as that of the ‘Lady Olive,’ on p. 


5? Tennyson describes her as a creature 


so light and elastic, that— 


“ The flower she touch’d on, dipt and rose,”— 


Mr. Millais represents her of such un- 
natural proportions, that her knees, as she 
stands, are on a level with the top of her 
c Similar violations of the most 
simple rules of drawing occur in nearly all Mr. 
Milla Nor is this their 
They are for the most part 

thfal in conception—untrue 


toilet table ! 


lais’ other sketches. 
only fault. 
prosaic and untru 


to the poet’s picture, untrue to natural ex- 








pression. Let any one contrast the descrip- 
tion of the altercation between William and 
his father in ‘ Dora,’ with Mr. Millais’ draw- 
ing, or look at his notion of the mother, ‘‘ with 
the hoard of shallow maxims preaching down 
a daughter’s heart,” and he will understand 
what we mean. This is the very melodrama 
of passion, and very bad melodrama too. 
e have said that both Mr. Hunt and Mr. 
Millais are essentially prosaic in their in- 
terpretations of the poet. But what is to be 
said of Mr. Rossetti? Of that gentleman’s 
powers we have avery high opinion. Where 
e invents, he is a poet-—where he illustrates, 
he perverts and literalizes. Like his dis- 
ciples, Mr. Hunt and Mr. Millais, he does 
not seem to have the power of seeing where 
illustration is possible and where it is not— 
and that where the very strength of the poet 
lies, there the weakness of the painter’s art 
must become most apparent. Of this, all his 
sketches in this volume are proofs. His field 
is the ‘ Palace of Art,’ ‘ The Lady of Shalott,’ 
‘Sir Galahad,’ and ‘ Mariana in the South,’ 
no one of which poems affords the slightest 
scope for the artist. The first three lie in the 
dreamland of the fancy, and the last is a 
oem of pure feeling. And even when the poet 
fas given indications, which an artist isbound 
to follow, Mr. Rossetti ignores them. Thus, 
for example, it is to the Virgin that Mariana 
appeals in her desolation :— 
“ Low on her knees herself she cast, 
Before our Lady murmured she,” &c. 
A piece of local truth, which a truly sympa- 
thetic artist could not miss. Mr. Rossetti, 
however, presents us with Mariana embracing 
the feet of the Christ upon her crucifix. 
Again, in the Sir Galahad, the weird vage- 
ness of whose mystic fancies must baffle any 
artist’s hand, the poet says :— 
Then by some secret shrine I ride; 
I hear a voice, but none are there; 
The stalls are void, the doors are wide, 
The tapers burning fair. 
Fair gleams the snowy altar-cloth, 
The silver vessels sparkle clean, 


The shrill bell rings, the censer swings, 
And solemn chants resound between.” 


Who that could feel the wonderful beauty 
of these lines would ever venture to fix on 
canvas the images they suggest? Mr. Ros- 
setti has not scrupled to essay the task, and 
effects it by omitting the essential features of 
Mr. Tennyson’s description—the secret shrine, 
the open doors, the void stalls, the swinging 
censer, the shrill bell, and presenting us wit 

an uncouth wooden platform in an open 
forest, on which are set a chalice, a pyx, and 
a couple of tapers, over which swings a bell, 
pulled by a lady under the platform, where 
she is uncomfortably jammed with four others 
conspicuous with herself for unusual length 
and angularity of jaw. Sir Galahad stoops over 
the platform, and is lifting what seems to be 
intended for holy water in the hollow of his 
hand, as if he meant not to sprinkle, but to 
drink it. Is this what Tennyson suggests, 
or anything like it? So, again, in the ‘ Palace 
of Art,’ among the tapestries on its walls is 
one, where— 


“Tn a clear-wall’d city on the sea, 
Near gilded orgati-pipes, her hair 
Wound with white roses, slept St. Cecily; 
An angel looked at her.” 


This is so sharply outlined by the poet, 


would have shown us the sleeping saint. Mr. 
Rossetti’s St. Cecily is on 
an organ asleep, wi 





that the reader forms at once a clear picture 
in his mind of how some old worker in arras 


er knees before 
her fingers on the keys, 


but her body half fallen backwards. This it is 


only prevented from doing altogether by a 
figure, Sv an angel, who, not content 
with “looking at her,” is embracing her with 
unmistakeable earnestness, and apparently 
kissing her forehead. This may be a very 
good design in itself, but it is not what Tenny- 
son suggests. Most people will protest 
against Mr. Rossetti’s idea of an angel, espe- 
cially of an angel’s hair, which is more like 
the shock of a Dougal Creature, than the 
flowing tresses which are usually associated 
with ideal beauty. Anything more untrue to 
nature than the pre-Raphaelite treatment of 
hair never was seen at any period of art. 
The ‘Houris waiting for Mahomet,’ in Mr. 
Rossetti’s sketch at p. 119, alike with Mr. 
Hunt’s ‘Lady of Shalott,’ must have re- 
quired a currycomb to keep their tresses in 
order. 

The other illustrations do not call for espe- 
cial notice. Those of Mr. Horsley and Mr. 
Maclise are clever but common-place, and 
only one of Mulready’s, ‘ Will Waterproof at 
the Cock,’ is worthy of his powers. 

As we have already indicated, the idea of 
illustrating poetry in this way is a mistake, 

into which we are rather surprised that artists 

of such eminent gifts should have fallen. 

They never appeared to less advantage, and 
they have done the poet a wrong by thrusting 
their imperfect renderings of his ideas be- 
tween him and his readers. No reader, 
young or old, should come to the perusal of 
ennyson with such illustrations on the page 
before him, to trammel his fancy and to ma- 
terialize his conceptions. Let the post reign 
supreme within his own pages. If we must 
have illustrations, let us seek them elsewhere. 
If Tennyson himself could speak, what ver- 
dict would he record upon the labours of his 
illustrators? Of this he may be assured, 
that he creates in his readers’ minds pictures 
far more vivid, images far more noble, than 
these gentlemen have done. The one great 
illustration of the book is his own portrait, 
after Woolner’s fine medallion. That face is 
welcome—those lineaments will be treasured 
in many a remembrance. 








Below the Surface: a Story of English 
Country Life. Three Vols. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 

Tue author of this book has fairly outdone 

the French cooks whose skill converts horse- 

flesh into beef. He has turned a blue-book 
into a novel, and a novel considerably beyond 
the average as well. It is not that the story 
is particularly enchaining, one branch of the 

lot being flat, the other improbable, and 
both a good deal the worse for wear. Nor 
does the charm consist mainly in the delinea- 
tion of character, which, although extremely 
natural, is scarcely given with sufficient 
vividness to produce a strong effect. It lies 
rather in the marked individuality which re- 
flects throughout the idiosyncracies of a mind 
peculiar in itself, and one with which it is well 
worth while to become acquainted. A mind 
more active than comprehensive, more equi- 
table than sympathetic, more observant than 
meditative, more acute than profound ; afford. 
ing, nevertheless, the clearest evidence of the 
polish acquired by study and travel, the prac- 
tical mins sense obtained by mingling with 
the world, and the candour natural to one 
accustomed to discussion and the free inter- 
change of thought. It is true that these are 
not qualities peculiarly proper to the novelist, 
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and that their possession to the fullest extent 
affords no guarantee whatever against the 
production of a very dull book. From this 
catastrophe the writer has been preserved by 
the possession of a lively fancy, enabling him 
to seize the humorous side of the somewhat 
dry details which his plan has compelled him 
to take up, and of an accurate taste—a baro- 
meter sensitive to the slightest heaviness of 
the fictitious atmosphere. Variety has in- 
deed been a leading object with him, and it 
must be acknowledged that the sudden shifts 
and brusque alternations of the story might 
remind us of the juggler’s efforts to keep all 
his balls up at once, but that the dexterity of 
the one performer is the awkwardness of 
the other. The mature narrator proceeds 
steadily and soberly, and leaves hops, skips, 
and jumps to beginners. 

Yet, though we may have perceived, we 
can hardly say that we have felt the absence 
of art in ‘Below the Surface.’ At the very 
outset the author makes it clearly understood 
that he has something to say worth listenin 
to, and we speedily find our attention daupast 
with matters too important to leave much 
room for merely esthetic considerations. As 
the title imports, the work professes to deal 
with social realities which are not at the same 
time social aspects, but which need to be 
sought for ere they can be seen. It has been 
the writer’s more especial object to exhibit 
English rural life from the point of view 
held by those whose position necessitates 
their seeing it as it is—the registrar, the 
surgeon, and the parish priest. So far as we 
can judge, the attempt has been eminently 
successful. The scenes bear in themselves 


the impress of the most perfect.truth, with-. 


out the slightest attempt to represent matters 
as either brighter or darker than they really 
are. While sad pictures of the coarse tastes 
and ignoble necessities of the rural labourer 
force Btopian visions of his condition further 
and further away into an aerial background, 
we are not left without gratifying evidence of 
the spacious field and sure success reserved 
for even a moderate portion of kindness and 
intelligence on the part of those who would 
seek to do him good. Even if the authorship 
were not. sufficiently understood, none could 
hesitate to attribute it to some one conversant 
alike with the social position of high and low, 
knowing beforehand all the arguments by 
which the collective wisdom of men not 
singly dull or inhuman will arrive at the con- 
elusion that half-a-crown a week is enough 
for Betty Jones, and an attentive if powerless 
and distressed spectator of the process: by 
which Betty’s brother is contriving to drown 
care and life in the same glass. 

Yet it must not be supposed. that this, on 
the whole, is a painful story. The dark 
shades which it would have been an outrage 
on veracity to omit, are very agreeably re- 
lieved by passages of bright description or 
lively satire on some of the well-meaning 
absurdities of the day. We should be very 
glad if a shaft like this could have any influence 
in checking one of the most offensive of those 
follies which seem permitted to exist on pur- 
pose to show the superiority of the workman 
to his work, when even so respectable a 
movement as that for the revival of Gothic 
architecture dwindles into a puerility in the 
hands of mere dilettanti :— 

‘“After a good deal more perambulation and 
discussion, Mr, Lamb was preparing to take his 
departure. But, just as he took his hat, he paused, 
and said—‘ You will excuse me, my dear sir, but 


you don’t intend doing anything to the farm- 
building ?” 

**Ohno! Not at present, at least.’ 

** ¢Oh, very well, sir! If the idea should occur 
to you, there is one suggestion I would venture to 
make——’ 

«* ¢ Well—what is that ? 

“T just cast my eye at the long stall for feeding 
cattle as I drove my zig up to the stable-door ; 
and it did strike me, sir—it did strike me, that we 
might make a beautiful hit there, sir. Knock 
down the existing range of stalls, and run up a 
partially ruined cloister of the date of the fifteenth 
century—it would have a most picturesque effect. 
Chime in with the archway yonder.’ 

‘* «But what am I to do with my bullocks ? 

“¢Oh, put them in the cloisters! The very 
thing for them. Visitors would say, ‘Why, here’s 
an ancient ruined cloister turned into a stall for 
cattle! Whatashame! How shocking! Quite 
a sacrilege !’’” 

We have said that the writer’s character- 

ainting is not remarkable for vigour, it is, 
germ very much in conformity with the 
modesty of nature. His personages resemble 
the figures in Mr. Poole’s pictures, wrought 
with a touch so soft and mellow as to seem at 
first hardly distinguishable from the back- 
ground, but displayed by a nearer inspection 
as individualities not merely distinct but 
forcible. Sometimes we meet with some- 
thing more prominent and impressive, as in 
a sketch like this :— 

‘Sir Eliot Prichard was a gentleman who had 
recently succeeded to a large property in an adjoin- 
ing parish to Okenham. , He was a man of large 
views and philosophic principles, a consistent ad- 
vocate of toleration, liberal in politics, but no 
slave to party—at least, this was the character he 
wished people to attribute to him. Some, how- 
ever, rebelled, and. thought him shallow and bus- 
tling, a reflection of other men’s theories in an int 
perfect and confused fashion; like a cut-glass 
decanter that collects a variety of lights, but all 
distorted and broken. Some said he was the most 
intolerant advocate of toleration, and the most 
illiberal of liberals. However this may be, Sir Eliot 
Prichard seemed tolerably satisfied with his own 
position in the world, and the opinion generally 
formed respecting him. His voice was soon heard 
at the table preponderating over others, not offen- 
sively or loudly, but decidedly, as we see a stout 
man of great weight push his way through a crowd 
without seeming to wrong any one individually, yet 
mildly displacing all in his way.” 

The plot is certainly the weakest part of 
the book ; it is, nevertheless, just to add that 
its faults are clearly the faults of a novice. 
In novels intended as pictures of actual 
society, nothing so plainly betrays the inex- 
perienced hand as a profusion of extra- 
ordinary incidents set in a framework of 
melodramatic mystery. It indicates beyond 
all controversy that the writer either does not 
know that simplicity is the flower of composi- 
tion, or does know that it grows as yet rather 
too high for him. We have no doubt that the 
latter is the case in the present instance, or 
that a second attempt would show a great 
improvement. Such an attempt is, however, 
more than we can expect tosee. The writer 
is now a member of Parliament, and we can 
scarcely ~~. that one so evidently prone 
to throw his best energies into the work 
most immediately before him will henceforth 
find much time for the avocations of the 
novelist. We accept the good sense and 
good feeling of the present production less as 
a merit in themselves than as an augury 
that they will not be found wanting in a 
sphere where they may be made yet more 
creditable and useful. - 
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THE Report of the Royal Lunacy Commissioners 
for Scotland is one of the most complete and valu- 
able public documents that has ever been prepared 
on this subject. Much of the Report of course 
relates to local arrangements and the description 
of particular asylums, but the Commissioners have 
collected and digested a vast body of evidence, the 
study of which may prove of the greatest impor- 
tance to legal and medicai readers, and to all who 
have to do with the management of the insane, 
The general result of the inquiry does not present 
a favourable view of the condition of the Scottish 
asylums, though in some of them the best systems 
of treatment are introduced. But in the asylums: 
for paupers there are many abuses and evils that 
require correction, for which the Commissioners 
suggest practical remedies, The proposal for the 
establishment of: a Board, with proper officers, for 
the superintendence of all asylums, and acting on 
fixed regulations, ought to be carried at once into 
effect. There is no security against abuse when 
all is left to the irresponsible management of local 
functionaries. One special subject is more fully 
discussed in this Report than we have seen it else- 
where, Oinomania, or the madness of habitual 
habits of intemperance. The Commissioners 
strongly urge that power should be given to lodge 
such persons in asylums specially licensed for the 
purpose. The old Scottish law has a term— 
‘*Jawburrows,” meaning the restraint under which 
persons are put from whom danger is feared. 
Many drunkards might well be subjected to this 
restraint, not only for their own sake, but for the 
safety of their families and the peace of society. 
The Commissioners propose that.this might be done 
under the written sanction of relatives, where 
there are any, and of two medical men (not 
including the family or ordinary attendant), the case 
being also sanctioned by medical men named by 
the sheriffs. There can be no doubt that this kind 
of asylum would prove of great service, and would 
not be liable to abuse, with these regulations as to 
medical certificates and the inspection of the 
superintendent of the proposed official Board. The 
Report is in two Parts, one of which, as an ap- 
pendix, contains the minutes of evidence, and 
various documents relative to particular asylums 
in Scotland. We observe some curious notices of 
singular superstitions still lingering in the High- 
lands, such as the belief that imbecile persons 
have some peculiar spiritual possession, rendering 
them objects of strong attachment amounting 
«lmost to veneration, which certainly tends to their 
being more tenderly treated. In some places there 
is belief in miraculous cures. Immersion in the 
pool of St, Fillans has been practised within the 
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last two or three years, the old custom, however, 
being omitted of leaving the patient alone locked 
up in the neighbouring churchyard the night 
previously. F ? 

The common things of everyday life form the 
theme of so many treatises now, that one might 
suppose that the press had hitherto been diffusing 
useless knowledge. There is a good deal of exag- 
geration and quackery in the prevailing outcry 
about ‘common things,’ though certainly in ele- 
mentary education they have not had their due 
share of attention, Mr. Martin Doyle, whose 
agricultural books have done good service, has 
taken advantage of the popular demand for useful 
information on familiar subjects, and furnishes a 
miscellany of facts and advices on a multitude of 
topics. House and home duties, comforts, and 
employments, food and cookery, baking, brewing, 
clothing, exercise, the weather and the seasons, 
mines and minerals, manufactures, and the origin 
and uses of most of the articles daily seen in shops 
and houses, are among the varied subjects of this 
little volume, which conveys a large amount of 
curious and instructive reading. Much of the 
matter, however, is of little account for direct 
practical use, and we have seen more of really 
available information for domestic purposes in some 
of the old books of recipes and similar manuals, 
than in most of the volumes that have been elicited 
by the recent outcry about the neglect of common 
things. 

In a series of discourses on the Sins and Sorrows 
of Great Cities, preached from the text, ‘‘He beheld 
the city, and wept over it,” Dr. Guthrie discusses 
various social evils with his usual zeal, judgment, 
and-eloquence. It was with immediate reference 
to the Scottish capital that the sermons were pre- 
pared, and the intemperance that has been the 
direful spring of so many woes is the sin chiefly 
dealt with. But most of the facts stated, and the 
arguments and suggestions throughout the book, 
are applicable to all towns, and present. many 
points for the consideration of statesmen’ and 
philanthropists. The English judges in their 
charges are constantly reiterating the assertion that 
drunkenness is the source, directly or indirectly, of 
by far the largest part of the crimes that come 
under their cognizance. All official records, such 
as the returns from prisons and police courts, con- 
firm this statement. A report from the super- 
intendent of police in Edinburgh, quoted in the 
appendix of Dr. Guthrie’s book, strikingly exhibits 
the connexion between drunkenness and crime, 
and another document demonstrates the beneficial 
effects of the legal restraints that have lately 
been introduced in Scotland against intem- 
perance. It is perfectly true that drunkards 
cannot be made sober by Act of Parliament, and 
while public houses are closed, drinking may go 
on in secret, but equally certain is it that many are 
kept from becoming drunkards by diminishing the 
temptations to the vice. The testimony borne by 
Dr, Guthrie to the working of the Act which 
shortens the time of public houses being open, must 
have due weight in the city where he labours. 
Other practical suggestions which he offers are 
worthy of the attention of magistrates and autho- 
rities, The various papers in the appendix contain 
much matter of importance in connexion with 
social economics, and the happiness and prosperity 
of the nation. As to the sermons, it would be im- 
possible, without copious extracts, to give an idea 
of the fervour of eloquence and fertility of illustra- 
tion with which the statements and appeals are 


‘presented. The work, in style, is worthy of the 


reputation which Dr. Guthrie bears as a pulpit 
orator, while its subject matter may well serve to 
stir others to labour in the field of practical philan- 
thropy. 

Musical readers, or we should rather say readers 
who love music, will be pleased with a volume of 
extracts, prose and verse, selected and arranged 
by Mary Jane Estcourt, under the general title 
of Music, the Voice of Harmony in Creation. The 
pieces are arranged under headings, such as Music 
in Nature, Instrumental Music, Church Music, the 
Power and Effects of Music. Under the latter 





head there are of course the Cecilian odes of Dryden, 
and of Pope and other lyrical poets. Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakspeare, Milton, supply many quota- 
tions, while the works of Izaac Walton, Addison, 
and other of the old English prose classics, are fre- 
quently used by the compiler. About a hundred 
and fifty authors are quoted, and the separate 
quotations amount to several hundreds. Some of 
the modern pieces are trivial, but the large propor- 
tion of passages are from authors of highest repute, 
and much labour and judgment are displayed in 
the preparation of so large a miscellany of extracts 
bearing on the subject of music. Among the prose 
extracts is a capital sermon, by Jones of Nayland, 
on instrumental music in Divine worship, which 
contains the substance of ail that has been said to 
those who object to its use. Several of the poetical 
pieces are unduly curtailed, and it would have been 
better to have made room for giving them entire 
by omitting other poetry, which one cares less for 
seeing in the collection. 

Mr. William Day’s Disquisition on Mechanical 
Science applied to Agriculture, is chiefly occupied 
with a protest against the prevailing system of 
offering prizes for inventions in machinery, and 
advocates local exhibitions of implements, to be 
reported on by a competent Board appointed by 
the Royal Agricultural and other Societies. He 
affirms that the best makers often keep aloof from 
these competitions, and that the effect of the prize 
system is principally to encourage ingenious theo- 
retical contrivances devoid of real practical utility. 
The new plan of merely exhibiting implements to 
be reported on by inspectors, is said to have worked 
satisfactorily at Chelmsford, the only show that 
has taken place without the unhealthy excitement 
of competition. There are certainly abuses con- 
nected with the present system, and Mr. Day’s 
suggestions, though not very clearly or concisely 
enunciated, are worthy of the attention of the 
friends of agriculture. 

The volume on Caste and Christianity consists of 
a series of historical tableaux illustrating the leading 
features of false and true religion. Chapter first 
contains sketches of the System of Caste in India. 
The second chapter is devoted to the Romish Church, 
with digressions on candle worship in Belgravia, 
and the English Holy Inquisition in the days of 
Laud and of the Covenanters, One chapter is oc- 
cupied with anecdotes of Cromwell and his times, 
and the Puritans of the seventeenth century. The 
work closes with an account of Ragged Schools, 
which the author regards as the embodiment of un- 
selfishness, and the ideal of active Christian charity, 
free from the spirit of sectarianism, caste, and all 
human alloy. Many interesting subjects connected 
with the history of the Christian Church are dis- 
cussed in the course of the volume, the contents of 
which are separately good, though presented in 
somewhat confused and miscellaneous arrangement. 

Jane Hardy, or the Withered Heart, is a tale 
of the affections and passions, chiefly in regard 
to the domestic relations of husband and wife. 
Some of the incidents are of painful interest, and 
the minute description of feelings is often tedious, 
but there are readers in whom every detail on such 
a subject may awaken some sympathy. The duties 
and the faults of domestic life are illustrated in the 
story, which is apparently of American origin. 
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No new testimony is needed for Sir John Davis's 


work on China, During the recent debates in 


Cheap 





Parliament it was referred to as of the highest 
authority, and it is commonly regarded as the best 
book that has yet appeared on that country. Of 
travels in China there have been valuable records ; 
and the volumes of Staunton, Barrow, Ellis, Abel, 
Gutzlaff, Huc, Meadows, and other writers, both 
English and foreign, contain a large amount of im- 
portant and varied information about the country 
and its people. But with the exception of the work 
of Pere du Halde, now above a century old, no at- 
tempt has been made, by a competent author, to 
give a general account of the Chinese Empire. Sir 
John Davis was well qualified to undertake to sup- 
ply this desideratum. His acquaintance with China 
commenced in 1816, when he accompanied Lord 
Amherst on his celebrated embassy to Pekin. A 
residence of twenty years in the country, with 
every advantage of official position, and wide op- 
portunity for observation, enabled him to mature 
and verify the notes written from time to time, 
When the book was first published, twenty years 
since, it took ils place at once as a standard work, 
and successive editions have established more 
firmly its claims to public favour. The -renewed 
interest that is now awakened in China, and the 
course of events resulting in the present war, in- 
vited a revision of the work. Five years since Sir 
Jchn Davis published a separate work, entitled 
‘China during the War and after the Peace,’ giving 
a detailed narrative of the events that then at- 
tracted attention in Europe. In the edition of his 
work on China now published, a new chapter is 
introduced, containing a concise history of foreign 
intercourse down to the commencement of the pre- 
sent war. If doubt remains in the mind of any 
reader as to the justice, policy, and necessity of the 
war, it ought to be removed thoroughly by the pe- 
rusal of this chapter. Sir John Davis states, that 
even in the last war, which some were pleased to 
call the opium war, so small a share had opium, 
except.as the spark which exploded the mine, that 
opium was never once mentioned in the treaty 
which concluded it, save as claiming a fraction of 
the indemnity. ‘ It was the arrogance and violence 
of the local government and people of Canton that 
began the troubles then, as they have done now. 
The affair of the lorcha Arrow was merely the occa- 
sion for the commencement of hostilities which had 
long been inevitable. The long system of con- 
temptuous treatment of foreigners, and the too 
ready submission of the English to wrongs for the 
sake of peace, produced a state of relations at 
Canton no longer tolerable. The proceedings of 
Governor Yeh brought matters to a crisis. A pla- 
card issued some months before the breaking out of 
hostilities reveals the spirit of the Canton people. 
** Hereafter,” said this document, ‘‘ whenever any 
barbarian dogs come within our limits, we ought, 
by calling together our families, to maintain the 
dignity of our city, and bravely rushing on them, 
kill every one.” And this, when by right of treaty, 
free access had been conceded to’all the five free 
ports! It appears that, at the other ports, there is 
no feeling of hostility against Europeans, such as 
has always been manifésted at Canton. Sir John 
Davis therefore rightly urges that retributive mea- 
sures should take place in that province only, 
though it may be necessary to carry on military 
and naval operations elsewhere, so as to bring the 
Emperor and his councillors at Pekin to reason. 
To visit the sins of the misguided and stiff-necked 
Cantonese on their unoffending countrymen to the 
north, would be as impolitic as it would be unjust. 
Such a lesson as can be neither misinterpreted nor 
forgotten, unflinchingly administered in the right 
place, may long serve as the best of peacemakers ; 
and if the services of our powerful navy are made 
available to the extinction of piracy on the coast, 
the result may be as beneficial to native as well as’ 
to foreign interests. Such is the substance of the 
opinion of Sir John Davis as to the justice and 
policy of the war. It is satisfactory to have the 
clear statement of one so well qualified to give an 
impartial and enlightened judgment. With regard 
to the Arvow business, he says, there could be no 
doubt in the minds of all who knew the history of 
the past, as to the animus with which Yeh sent the 
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armed boats to pull down the British flag in a 
British colonial vessel, with an English master on 
board. The consul was insulted when he went to 
ask an explanation and to remonstrate, and it was 
weli for British honour and interests that a naval 
commander of firmness and promptitude, Sir 
Michael Seymour, was at hand to meet the exigen- 
cies of the case. Ifany sanction were required, Sir 
John Davis says, it would be found in the simul- 
taneous attack of the insulted American navy, the 
avowed adhesion of the French minister at Canton, 
and the unanimous approval of all Christian resi- 
dents in the country. The voice of the English 
people has given a decisive approval to what has 
been done. The operations of the fleet and army 
that has since gone out will be watched with deep 
interest, and the relations of China with foreign 
nations will henceforth assume a new aspect. For 
understanding and following the course’ of events, 
the perusal of Sir John Davis’s book will prove the 
best preparation. 

In the days. of Philhellenic enthusiasm, when 
Byron’s burning words echoed and intensified the 
sympathy felt for the cause of Greek independence, 
Mr. Finlay went out to aid in the revival of the 
glories of the land of Miltiades, Leonidas, and 
Demosthenes. Although the dreams of his san- 
guine youth were gradually dispelled, Mr. Finlay 
continued to feel a deep interest inthe country, 
and has since chosen to. reside there, though he 
now declares, in a strain of autumnal melancholy, 
that “‘ had the hopes with which he joined the 
cause of Greece in 1823 been fulfilled, it is not 
probable that he should have abandoned the active 
duties of life, and the noble task of labouring to 
improve the land, for the sterile occupation of 
recording its misfortunes.” He has, however, gained 
for himself the honour of high authorship by his 
History of Greece under Foreign Domination. It 
has been a work of large research and long labour, 
the completion of which in its various parts has 
only lately crowned the author’s patient industry. 
The publication has now commenced of a second 
edition of the complete work in five volumes, the 
first of which contains the History of Greece 
under the Romans. 

The versatile and prolific writer of the ‘Provo- 
cations of Madame Palissy,’ and the ‘ Adventures 
of Haroun al Raschid,’ and the love story of ‘Tasso 
and Leonora,’ and the ‘Married Life of Mary 
Powell,’ and a multitude of other ‘historical ro- 
mances, has found a new subject in modern Russian 
domestic life, as far as it can be gathered from 
the reports of others. 
and tact appears in all this author’s works, the 
subject and style of which will generally secure 
many readers ; but no high literary merit belongs 
to compilations evidently prepared with haste for 
the circulating library and the bookseller’s counter. 
A passage in Pinkerton’s ‘ Russia,’ descriptive of a 
funeral, suggested the writing of a Russian story, 
the materials of ahich appear thus to have been 
sought in the ‘ Revelations of Russia,’ or some 
such source, duly dressed up with incident and 
dialogue. Such is the origin of the tale of ‘ Helen 
and Ola,’ in which the reader is not to expect new 
information about Russia or its people. @ posi- 
tion of English governesses, and other foreigners in 
Russia, is illustrated in the story. 





Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, &c. 
Parson-ography: or, The Book & ae By Linnzus 
~ Lynx, Esq.;M.A. W. and F. G. Cash. el 
ets a a and Butter, cut by G, Cruikshank, W. 


weedie, 

The Earth; Past, Present, and Future. AlLecture. Bythe 
Rev. George Henry Sumner, M.A. G. Routledge and Co. 

The Scandinavian Question. Practical Reflections by Arn- 
liot Gellina. Translated from the Swedish Original, by 
an English Scandinavian. J: Russell Smith, 

Remarks upon the Rev. F. Temple's Scheme for the Extension 
of Middle Class Education. By the Rev. John’ G, Shep- 
pard, M.A. John W. Parker and Son. 

OF all the ‘‘ funny” books that it has ever been 

dur misfortune to be compelled to read, ‘ Parson- 

ogtaphy, by Linneus Lynx, Esq., M.A.,’ is the 
most dreary. It is indeed so bad in point of taste 
and English that we had some doubts as to whether 


We ought to notice it’ at all. For its own sake it | 


A certain amount of ability ' 





is not worth notice, But it represents a certain 
tendency of the public mind, which appears 
to us to lead to much injustice. In England too 
much is thought of a clergyman; and the end 
of it is that the clergy are treated with great 
unfairness. It is expected that every clergy- 
man shall be distinguished from the rest of the 
world, not only by his ugly dress, but by almost 
supernatural virtue and abilities. If he swerves 
an inch from the narrow line of conventional pro- 
prey he is subjected to all sorts of ridicule and 

ostility. He must be exempt from all the common 
weaknesses of humanity, and yet be patient to 
submit to them in others. He must be free from 
self-interest,—hard dealing he must utterly abhor 
—all secular modes of emolument he must eschew, 
and devote himself entirely to visiting his schools 
and poor people—and yet he must bring up a large 
family on 1501. a year. It is expected that he 
shall every week write and deliver two orations 
upon a subject which is not new, and which has 
no absorbing interest for his hearers. Yet these 
orations must have a power of riveting the atten- 
tion and moving the affections which is denied to 
the speeches of’all but the very greatest orators in 
parliament. He must be inflamed with burning 
zeal, but it must be tempered by the sobriety and 
caution ofa veteran diplomatist.: He must display 
a certain gravity in his dress ; but he will not be 
forgiven if there be an inch too much of cloth in 
his waistcoat, or a grain too much of starch in his 
cravat. If he be fond of society, he is worldly- 
minded and frivolous. If his life be frugal and 
retired, he is a monkish ascetic. If he be of a 
cheerful temper, and sometimes venture on a bad 
pun, he isa clerical Jack-Pudding ; if his manners 
be grave, he is stiff and priggish. The vices of the 
clergy, and they have vices like other men, are a 
fit subject for satire. Cowper properly held up 
the petit-mattre clergyman to ridicule’ and con- 
tempt.’ But to enumerate, in bad prose, the 
mere personal peculiarities of dress and manner, 


which are sipposed to indicate certain schools of, 


doctrine, but which are in reality quite indifferent, 
answers no purpose whatever. It is neither useful 
nor amusing. 

They tell of Cato in the Roman senate, that 
whatever was the subject before the house, he never 
failed to urge his countrymen to destroy Carthage. 
If it were only some common legal or civic business, 
still the speech of Cato had the inevitable ending— 
‘“Hocqueitem censeo, Carthaginem esse delendam.” 
George Cruikshank, one of our British censors, 
seems to imitate the old Roman in this one respect 
of harping in all his. speeches on one string. What- 
ever may be the immediate subject in hand, Mr. 
Cruikshank is sure to diverge into a tirade against 
drunkenness. Cato had the tact not to bore his 
hearers, by generally leaving his anti-Carthage de- 
monstration' to the ¢lose of his speech, and telling 
his opinion in one brief sentence. Mr. Cruikshank, 
not in few words, takes every opportunity of tell- 
ing what he thinks, and what everybody knows, 
about intemperance and its evils. At the Mansion 
House the other day, for instance, in a conference 
about the best way of disposing of our criminals, 
he enlarged on the effect of intemperance in pro- 
ducing crime, till the calls of ‘Question’ warned 
him that he had wandered from the subject of the 
meeting. In a speech, described’as being ‘‘ deli- 
vered ata public meeting held for the benefit of 
the Jews’ and General Literary and Mechanics’ 
Institution, Mr. Cruikshank commences with an 
allegorical sermon on the text of the Good Sama- 
ritan, telling how a poor famished boy by the road- 
side was left almost to perish with hunger, while a 
group of passengers discussed whether he should 
have white bread, or brown, with butter or with- 
out, the matter being at length settled by a doctor 
saying he should first have a little brandy, which 
is supplied by Mr. Bull, the landlord of the Bri- 
tannia public house. " The rest of the speech or 
pamphlet it is needless toe. describe. Jack’s father 
had died in jail, his first offence having been com- 
mitted after he had been drinking at the Britannia, 
and Jack’s mother took a little drop at first to 
comfort her, and then drank herself to death. “Que 
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excellent part of Mr. Cruikshank’s speech relates 
to the benefits conferred by Ragged schools, ang 
he justly censures the authorities for lavishin: 
greater care on Reformatory schools, and other in. 
stitutions which deal with criminals, instead of 
encouraging those which seek to prevent ‘crime 
And although we have appeared to speak lightly 
of Mr. Cruikshank’s incessant appeals about inteip. 
perance, we are quite aware that most of the pra: 
tical good that is achieved in social life is the work 
of enthusiasts who take up one particular subject 
of philanthropic exertion. 

The Lecture on the Earth, Past, Present, and 
Future, by the Rev. George Henry Sumner, M.A: 
deserves praise as an attempt to convey to plain 
uneducated people an elementary statement of the 
leading facts of geology as far as they bear upon 
the scriptural accounts of the creation and destiny 
of this world. It is the duty of the clergy to make 
themselves familiar with the results at least of 
scientific research, and to communicate them to 
those under their charge, when they touch any of 
the ordinary doctrines of revelation. Mr. Sumne 
has done this judiciously in his lecture on geology; 
and though there is little that is peculiar, and no 
thing that is new in his statement, the simple and 
familiar style of exposition may be recommended 
to others for imitation on such occasions. 

The Remarks upon the Rev. F. Temple’s Scheme 
for the Extension of Middle-class Education, by 
the Rev. G. Sheppard, M.A., Head-Master of 
Kidderminster School, explain and enforce some 
particular points of a proposal which has received 
the approval of several of the most conspicuous 
friends of education. Mr. Sheppard advocates the 
institution of a degree of Associate of Arts, for 
those who have not the advantage of training at 
the old universities, but who, from provincial 
schools of learning, may come before a Board of 
Examiners with qualifications according to certain 
regulations. The system is analogous to that which, 
throughout France, under the authority of thé 
Minister of Public Instruction, trains candidates 
for the ‘Baccalauréat és Lettres,’ and the ‘Bae. 
calauréat és Sciences.’ Programmes of the spét- 
fied courses of study are regularly published, and 
one incidental advantage attending ‘the system is, 
the preparation of excellent manuals of instruction 
in all tbe departments included in the examination, 
Mr. Sheppard advocates the establishment of 4 
Board or Council of Middle Class Education t 
superintend and direct a similar system in this 
country. 
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ARTICLES AND COMMUNTCATIONS. 


CELIBACY OF FELLOWS OF COLLEGES. 


[THIRTY-FIVE gentlemen, some Fellows, some ex- 
Fellows of Colleges, and some Masters of Arts of 
the University of Cambridge, have addressed a 
very singular letter to the Cambridge University 
Commissioners. It is the most cautious and 
tentative document we have ever read, not except- 
ing even a Queen’s Speech. To appreciate it, it 
must be perused in extenso :— 

“ To the Cambridge University Commissioners. 

“ GENTLEMEN, — We, the undersigned Gradu- 
ates of the University of Cambridge, beg leave re- 
spectfully to address you upon the subject of the 
compulsory Celibacy of Fellows of Colleges. 

‘The time is approaching when you, in con- 
junction with the governing bodies of the several 
Colleges, will be called upon to carry the Cam- 
bridge University Act into effect. 

“Among the many questions which will be sub- 
mitted to you for deliberation and decision, we 
feel that none is more important in all its bearings, 
whether academical'or social, than that affecting 
the restriction upon marriage, to which the tenure 
of Fellowships is now subject. 

“We therefore venture to solicit your earnest 
consideration of the subject, and to express the 
hope, that you will give your sanction to such 
changes in the present ‘conditions of the tenure 
of Feilowships,’ as are calculated to augment the 
inflnence and extend the utility of the Colleges 
and University of Cambridge.—We have the 
honour to be, Gentlemen, your obedient servants.” 

Now, what was to hinder these gentlemen from 
saying at once that, having accepted Fellowships on 
acertain condition, they now wish to elude that 
condition? Why could they not boldly say, ‘‘ We 
certainly did agree to give up our Fellowship, and 
make way for younger men, as soon as we should 
be ina position to marry; but pray let us off? 
Let us live away from our Colleges ; let us pursue 
our profession, but let us keep these snug little 
appanages notwithstanding, to eke out our scanty 
incomes, and to help to educate our children ?” 
This would be the straightforward way. But, as 
ahong the thirty-five names which appear to this 
document, we have failed to discover one that ‘is 
generally kaown, we presume that its tentative 
tone is owing to the modesty of the requisitionists. 

But let us just see what is the real effect and 
import of the rule, which says that the Fellows 
of Colleges must resign their Fellowships on their 
marriage. In the first place, it has nothing what- 
ever to do with the discipline of the Church of 
Rome, which requires the clergy to renounce 
matrimony. That there is any merit in com- 
pulsory celibacy, we should be the last to pretend. 
And if the rule which now binds the Fellows of 
Colleges rested upon any such idea, we should say 
at Onee, abolish that rule. But itisfounded on a 
widely different principle. Fellowships were in- 
tended to secure the services of the Fellow for his 
College, or to start him in a profession. A 
married man cannot live in College. To permit a 
married man, therefore, to receive the emoluments 
of a Fellowship defeats the first object. The 
second object is defeated when a temporary pro- 
vision, terminable on a settlement in life by matri- 
mony, is converted into a permanent pension. As 
fe a married man received his salary as a 
Fellow, he would be depriving his College of the 
services of one enabled to fulfil its duties. Jf, on 
the other hand, it be intended so to alter the 
Whole collegiate system as that Fellows shall re- 
sidé in or near their Colleges, and perform their 
duties after they are married, the present salaries 
of the Fellowships will be found wholly inadequate 
to Secure the services of able men; and the next 
ety will be for a diminution of the number of 
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those that are left. One cog will be broken, and 
the whole machinery of the University will have to 
be taken to pieces and re-adjusted. And for 
what? To allow these thirty-five gentleen— 
some of them country clergymen, others masters 
of grammar schools—to enjoy their Fellowship of 
fifty or a hundred pounds a-year for life, without 
doirg anything for the benefit of their Colleges in 
return. 

But they will not succeed in this. If the Fellow- 
ships are not to be vacated by marriage, they will 
most assuredly be made terminable at the end of a 
certain period of years. And though we think 
this would be unfair to those who wish to remain 
unmarried, and to reside in their Colleges, on the 
whole, perhaps, it would rot be a very disad- 
vantageous arrangement. 


ART TREASURES EXHIBITION. 


BEFORE we descend from the Western Gallery we 
must notice an entirely new feature in this ex- 
hibition of works of art. In former collections, 
and in this, may be traced the rise and progress 
of sculpture, fresco painting, oil painting, water- 
colour drawing, engraving on copper, steel, wood, 
and stone, pottery, enamel, and glass. To this 
long list of the imitative arts is now to be added 
that of photography. To what uses this may yet 
be made subservient, or of what improvements it 
is susceptible, it is difficult to conjecture. But 
its introduction into the arts is certainly an event 
to be chronicled. The collection of specimens ap- 
pears tous to be well selected. As a substitute for 
portraiture, it is as yeta failure. Here is Lord 
Lyndhurst ; but not the Lord Lyndhurst who, 
at eighty, dazzles the house with his periodical 
displays of oratory. Here, too, is Mr. Justice 
Haliburton ; but where is the humour which con- 
ceived the inimitable clock-maker, and which 
wrings applause even from liberals, for the facetious 
Justice’s most outrageous tory paradoxes? A bad 
miniature is better than a good photograph. How 
this can be it is difficult to say; but the fact is 
obvious, 

Of the representations of the human face, the 
most successful are some ludicrous but horrible 
caricatures. How any one could have been pre- 
vailed upon to sit for them we cannot conceive. 
There is an old witch-like being, who would have 
had a bad chance of life in the reign of James I. 
Then follow faces of all conceivable kinds of ugli- 
ness, and distorted by the most hideous grimaces. 
We have read of Wilkie’s taking off studies for his 
pictures on his thumb-nail. We can fancy that 
photography might be useful to assist an artist's 
memory, and to provide him with faces for such a 

icture, for example, as The Enraged Musician. 
The landscapes, too, are far from satisfactory. 
Sir George Beaumont would here have no diffi- 
culty in finding ‘‘the brown tree.” Photographic 
trees are, in fact, nothing but great blotches of 
brown, spotted with white. There is no means of 
representing distance, or the fine gradations of 
light and shade. 

As yet the only success of photography has been 
in taking transcripts of buildings, statues, and pic- 
tures. The French architectural photographs of 
Bisson fréres, Caernarvon and Conway castles, by 
Mr. Francis Bedford, and facsimiles of some draw- 
ings of Raffaelle in the Louvre, by Mr. C. Thurston 
Thompson, are really extremely beautiful. These 
last are of great interest, showing as they do that 
some of the highest works of art which have 
hitherto contributed to the cultivation and enjoy- 
ment of the favoured few, may be, in some degree, 
reproduced at a moderate cost, and made available 
for the improvement of the many. No doubt the 
photographer will soon be busily employed in the 
saloons of the Manchester Exhibition ; and those 
who have seen the treasures of art collected there 
will have their recollections revived, and those who 
have not seen them, will be able to form some idea 
of what they are, from the facsimiles of the 
camera. 

In this gallery are some modern miniatures 
which seemed to attract much attention, The 
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Queen and Prince Albert as usual were surrounded 
by crowds of admirers; but we must hasten to 
those objects which may be considered the speci- 
alities of the Exhibition. We return to the 
entrance door, and proceed up the south side of 
what may be called the nave. 

Along thé wall, under the portraits at which we 
have already taken a cursory glance, are arranged 
glass-cases, containing miscellaneous works of 
ancient art. These we shall call ‘‘ wall-cases,” to 
distinguish them from the glass-cases which are 
ranged within the line of statues on either side of 
the nave. The contents of these wall-cases are 
extremely interesting, and are not described in the 
catalogue. They have been collected from all 
quarters. Here are those ancient spoons, called 
** Apostles’ spoons,” usually given as presents by 
sponsors, whence the proverb, ‘‘He was born 
with a silver spoon in his mouth ;” knives of 
quaint pattern, with agate handles, enamelled 
watches, crosses, rings, box andivory combs, which 
probably passed through the hair of some of the beau- 
ties of the reigns of Elizabeth, James, and Charles, 
who look down upon them from the canvas, and are 
much astonished to see them regarded as objects 
of curiosity. We noticed particularly an ornament 
called a ‘ Cristofre,” as illustrating a trait of 
ancient manners described by one of our old poets. 
In the Prologue to the ‘Canterbury Tales,’ 
Chaucer represents the yeoman as having 

“ A Cristofre on his brest of silver schene.” 

It is an image of an old man carrying the in- 
fant Savioup on his back, whence thename. The 
legend says that St. Christopher had originally 
been a pagan, that he was of gigantic stature, 
and that from benevolence he was in the habit of 
carrying passengers over a dangerous ford. One 
day a child presented himself to be thus carried, 
and this child turned out to be the Saviour. The 
ferryman was of course converted, and became 
St. Christopher, or the holy bearer of Christ. 
He thus represented to the medieval mind the 
charitable principle of assisting travellers in their 
difficulties by reason of dangerous rivers, and an 
image of him was therefore worn by wayfaring 
people as an acknowledgment to God, who was 
supposed to be the inspirer of such charitable 
actions, that they stood in need of them. 

Among other objects, we particularly observed 
some small china chalices, or chalice-shaped drink- 
ing cups lined with gold. In form and workman- 
ship these are extremely beautiful. The college of 
Stonyhurst contributes the George, a small but 
beautiful reliquary of crystal and gold, and a stone 
cameo ring, all worn by Sir Thomas More. Here 
are also the very fine vesica-shaped seal of the Dean 
and.Chapter of Brechin, the episcopal seal of the 
same see, and that of St. Mary’s convent, Kelso. 
There are some fine specimens of the ponderous 
episcopal thumb-rings, about which our early Nor- 
man kings held such a long and bloody controversy 
with the Church—a controversy which cost Thomas 
» Beckett his life, and Henry II. a good whipping, 
but which Cardinal Wiseman has gained in these 
more liberal days at a very smal] cost of hustings 
and newspaper abuse. Jacobites will hang in 
veneration over an enamelled casket which belonged 
to Mary Queen of Scots, and over the somewhat 
coarse and very yellow shirt, buckles, watch, and 
rings of Charles II., contributed by his descendant, 
the Duke of Richmond. Mr. Beresford Hope is a 
large benefactor to this class of works of art. He 
sends enamelled pyxes, chasses, candlesticks, 
crosses, book covers set with precious stones, and 
a Russian plaque of four leaves. All these are ex- 
tremely elaborate and beautiful, and might afford 
many a hint to our modern jewellers, if they were 
capable of profiting by them. 

In the wall-cases of the south aisle is a collection 
of very early antiquities. Here are the celts, 
fibule, short flame-shaped swords and spear-heads 
of bronze, which are found in all parts of Europe, 
the gold torques, and the ornaments which, we 
believe, have been called ring-money, consisting 
of a piece of gold bent into a circle, but with the 
ends not united and formed into the shape of a bell. 
Here also are those curious coloured glass beads 
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which puzzle antiquaries, and some very remarkable 
enamels found in Saxon graves. Most of these 
have been contributed by Mr. Joseph Mayer of 
Liverpool. These are followed by very fine speci- 
mens of modern ceramic work, by Copeland of 
Worcester, in imitation of the celebrated Limoges 
enamels of the sixteenth century. The succeeding 
wall-cases on this side cotain ancient ornamental 
book-covers,—those book-covers which, as Fuller 
relates, brought destruction on so many valuable 
manuscripts, when the reformers tore them off for 
the sake of the precious stones with which they 
were studded, and strewed the courts of the col- 
leges at Cambridge with the illuminated leaves. 
Then we come to some curious and beautiful spe- 
cimens of ornamental work in metal, locks, 
mosaics, &c. 

We now return to the south aisle, and take a 
glance at the large glass-cases which stand a little 
behind the line of statues. The first is filled chiefly 
with specimens of medieval glass. We have 
already, perhaps, said enough of the superiority of 
the ancients to the moderns in the esthetic arts. 
But we conceive that one important object of this 
exhibition is to enable the public to compare the 
two, and to transplant from ancient to modern art 
whatever is worthy of imitation. In this article 
of ornamental glass, then, the distinction struck us 
very forcibly. The medieval artist seems to give 
the reins to his own individual fancy. He lavishes 
upon the jug, or the tazza, or the drinking cup, 
which he happens to be at work upon, all the fan- 
tastic embellishments which rise up in his imagi- 
nation as he goes on. The handle at one side of 
a vase is not the exact counterpart of its fellow on 
the opposite side. There is always something new 
and surprising to be discovered on every fresh ex- 
amination of the work, the value of which depends 
not so much on the costliness of the material, as on 
the amount of artistic skill expended in moulding 
it into shapes of beauty. The distinguishing qua- 
lity of glass is its transparency. This is what 
makes it so beautiful. And this is the quality 
which the Venetian artist brings out most promi- 
nently. His glass, in some of the most beautiful 
specimens, looks extremely thin and fragile—more 
so than the thinnest of our claret glasses. The 
spouts of a large vessel, of which we could not ex- 
actly determine the use, were of the most aerial 
lightness, insomuch as it was not easy to see where 
they left off and the air began. But in the stems of 
drinking-glasses, and such parts of larger and more 
elaborate works as are necessarily thick, he intro- 
duces thin threads of white or coloured glass, 
forming themselves into spires and nets of the 
most exquisite delicacy, and metallic particles, 
and air bubbles, and patterns innumerable, are 
introduced between two thin layers of glass, and 
the whole is fused together. Transparency, the 
distinguishing excellence of vitreous manufactures, 
is thus brought out in its highest perfection. To 
the improving of this quality of his material all his 
decorative efforts are kept in due subordination. 
And the result is a work of art which we stop to 
look at and admire. The modern designer in glass 
thinks more of the costliness than of the artistic 
skill of his work. Cutting is more costly than 
moulding, therefore he cuts his glass, and thereby 
spoils its transparency. The‘thicker it is, the more 
costly ; therefore he contradicts the character of 
his material by making his jugs and vases as heavy 
as he can. He is, in short, a mere mechanic. Our 
claret, it is true, tastes as well out of a hideous 
heavy jug, with a small body and a gigantic neck, 
and a stopper which towers to the ceiling, and 
threatens to make the great top-heavy structure 
topple over ; but every time we look at it our eye is 
offended. We feel that itis a vulgar affair ; and atthe 
very moment of our lives when our capacity for 
the enjoyment cf the beautiful is enlarged, and all 
our senses in their highest state of activity, they 
are disappointed and driven in upon themselves by 
objects of surpassing ugliness. Of late years there 
has been a movement to remedy this state of 
things. We only hope that the present exhibition 
of the treasures of ancient glass and earthenware 
may prevent its passing away. 
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The delicacy of the Venetian glass is such, that 
it was supposed to have the property of breaking 
if poison were poured into it. Transparency and 
delicacy are its distinguishing features. But there 
are some very fine specimens of German and 
Bohemian glass, which succeeded the Venetian 
when the republic declined. The Hon. A. D. 
Willoughby contributes a specimen of etching on 
glass; but this we hold to be curious rather than 
beautiful. 

The next case displays a gorgeous collection of 
enamels. This art, like most of the rest, came to 
Europe from the old civilization, conveyed through 
Byzantium. Mr. Waring, in his very able article 
in the catalogue, traces it to the mosaics with 
which the inside of the Basilicas were adorned, 
This was soon applied to personal ornaments, 
which partook of the somewhat hard and narrow 
style of all Byzantine art. Specimens of the 
Byzantine enamel are very rare; but Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope has contributed one example. It isa 
pectoral cross, said to be of the tenth century. In 
Western Europe, Limoges was the great school of 
this art, which is spoken of by our early poets by 
the name of emaile or emaille. This process is 
very curious and elaborate. The pattern was cut 
out of a plate of copper, but a thin partition of 
the metal was left wherever two colours met, to 
prevent their running into one another. They 
were then fixed by fusion and polished ; and the 
thin copper lines of division were then gilt, and 
also fixed by fire. In this case there is a goodly 
display of chasses, reliquaries, croziers, crucifixes, 
book-covers, all resplendent with scarlet and azure 
and gold. The patterns are extremely intricate, 
the forms of great beauty of design. Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope, the Society of Antiquaries, Lord Hast- 
ings, and Oscott College, are large contributors. 
William of Wykeham’s crozier and the king’s 
Lynn cup are specimens of the translucent enamel. 
In these the coloured matter is transparent, and 
discovers the coarse engraving on the copper 
underneath it. 

But the surface-painted enamels appeared to us 
to be almost as interesting as works of art, though 
not nearly so costly as the earlier style. This pro- 
cess is quite different from the other. On a metal 
plate the dark shadows were first laid on, and on 
these were painted, in white or grey, or other 
colours, regular pictures, often copies of paintings 
by well-known contemporary artists. There is a 
wonderful breadth, « roundness, and a power in 
some of these paintings on tazzas, ewers, and plates. 
Some of these are marked by a considerable de- 
gree of the German humour, and not a few are a 
little coarse. 

We shall not delay long at the next two cases. 
The first contains a good selection of Dresden, 
Sevres, and other modern ceramic manufactures, 
with which most people are acquainted. The second 
is devoted to the oriental china, which was the 
ruin of our grandmothers, and which may now be 
seen in most old-fashioned country houses, stored 
up in antique cabinets. 

Case E. displays a very different school of art. 
Here, in the ware called Majolica, Italy once more 
makes herself felt by her fine perception of grace, 
and beauty of form and colour. Maestro Giorgio’s 
richest ruby-lustre throws a glow upon the fine 
Italian faces. The large dishes give room for full- 
length figures of surprising boldness of outline. 
Raffaelle’s designs are reproduced by artists worthy 
to copy him; and are circulated through the 
Italian population on dishes and plates. ‘‘ Palissy 
the Potter’ is represented by some dishes and 
ewers of exquisite beauty. The pattern is raised, 
as in Dresden china, and the tone of the colouring 
is less brilliant than that of the Majolica. His 
platters and salt-cellars seem crawling with snakes, 
toads, and green lizards of the most lifelike appear- 
ance. They are a mass of leaves, flowers, and 
reptiles, combined with great skill and artistic 
effect. The style is not so ambitious nor so inte- 
resting as that of Maestro Giorgio and his com- 
peers. In this case are also some specimens of 
early English pottery. 

Passing on to the next case, we are dazzled by 
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the display of ancient work. The enormous g 
or gilt dishes, damascened or wrought in minute 
pattern with niello, the elegant ewers with en. 
melled medallions on the sides, give one an idea of 
richness which the mere bright polished pieces of 
plate contributed by Her Majesty in another agg 
fails to produce. Here are tazzas and ewers of golij 
crystal set in gold. We noticed also the celeb; 
chamberlain’s mace, presented by Queen Elizabeth 
to the Corporation of Norwich, and contributed 
that body to the Exhibition. Bishop Foxe’s 
toral staff of gold richly enamelled, contributed 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, is of great beauty, 
In this collection may be traced the development 
of the art to its perfection in the fifteenth and 
part of the sixteenth century ; the rise of the 
renaissance or pseudo-classic taste ; and then the 
decline of the art, till its present state of degrads. 
tion as a mere mechanical trade. 

The succeeding cases on this side of the nave dig. 
play a costly collection of carvings in various sub. 
stances, bronze, terra cotta, wood, and ivory. The 
renaissance is represented by the usual number of 
fat cupids and nude Venuses. But there ar 
many beautiful specimens of an earlier and purer 
school. ‘Triptychs representing sacred subjects, 
chasses of the most delicate workmanship, domestic 
graceful groups of figures, are spread before the 
eye in lavish abundance. It would occupy month 
to examine them. 

We now cross over once more, and glance at the 
corresponding cases in the north aisle. The first is 
occupied by specimens of medieval works in metal 
from the British Museum. The next is nearlya 
counterpart of that which we have noticed on the 
opposite side. It contains Limoges enamels, some 
fine specimens of that called grisaille, with the 
faces coloured, glass, and some of Zincke’s elabo- 
rate miniatures. Then follow some miscellaneous 
objects, Majolica ware, ancient swords, dagger, 
firelocks, &c. ; and then some cases of the Sou 
collection, occupied chiefly with Majolica, Palissy 
ware, and glass, such as we have already noticedin 
the south aisle. 

The transept, like the “ old hall” of the song, is 

“ Hung about with pikes, guns, and bows, 

ba ss swords and bucklers that have borne many shrewd 
ows, . 
It is devoted to the armour. The series begins 
with an ancient British shield, found in 1808, ina 
turbary in Cardiganshire, and is brought down to 
the buff coats and cuirasses of the time of Crom- 
well. Here are the coats of chain mail which we 
sometimes see on the effigies of the crusaders and 
the brasses in our churches, and the grated helmets 
worn by the Norman barons in the early contests 
between the Crown and the aristocracy. As time 
goes on, the defences of the various parts of the 
body become more and more complete. In the 
reign of Henry the Fifth the chain mail has almost 
disappeared, and plate armour has taken its place. 
A very fine suit, of the reign of Henry the Sixth, 
is exhibited by Mr. James, of Aylesbury. The 
Italian armour of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries is richly damascened. Of these, one of 
the most beautiful is an entire suit, which belonged 
to Charles, Prince of Wales, afterwards Charles the 
First, inlaid with roses in gold. Another, resem- 
bling it, but inlaid with roses, fleurs-de-lys, and 
thistles, belonged to his elder brother, Prince 
Henry. In the same style is the sumptuous suit 
of Count Oddi, of Padua, of the date 1620. Lord 
Hastings contributes a buff coat, worn by his an- 
cestor, Sir Jacob Astley, sergeant-major of the 
forces of Charles the First. 

The offensive arms are of every conceivable 
shape and use.. Here are great cross-handled 
swords, which an ordinary man could scarcely lift; 
balls of iron, studded with spikes, and suspended 
by a chain toa staff. These were called, with a 
grim irony, ‘‘holy water sprinklers.” Here is the 
redoubted Duke of Alva’s baton ; there a musket of 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, exquisitely inlaid 
with ivory, but a sorry kind of weapon compared 
even with old ‘“‘ Brown Bess,” not to mention the 
Minie rifle. This collection is formed chiefly from 
the unrivalled one of the late Sir Samuel Meyrick, 
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and has been carefully arranged by Mr. J. R. 
Planché, Rouge Croix. The suits of armour, 
mounted on wooden horses, look as if they were 
filled by real knights, and give this department a 
imposing appearance. 

bg hme this Sensis, towards the orchestra, 
are two glass-cases of very splendid appearance. 
One is contributed by the Queen, and contains the 
solid silver table, about the size of a small card- 
table, with corkscrew shaped legs, and two silver 
chairs, presented by the city of London to Charles 
the Second. One wonders that they were not 
melted down longago. The other stand is occupied 
by some magnificent pieces of plate contributed by 
yarious persons. 

Time would fail us to enumerate the various 
objects of interest which are scattered through the 
saloons. On one of the walls is a piece of tapestry, 
taken from Raffaelle’s cartoons. Here is a chair of 
quaint, but beautiful form, there a cabinet covered 
with exquisite carvings. On one side is a collection 
of lace, which from its extreme beauty almost 
deserves to be considered a work of art; on an- 
other, specimens of ancient and modern bindings for 
books. On this point we cannot help observing 
that by far the ugliest is that known by the name 
of ‘‘Cambridge calf,” which is generally appro- 

riated to Church Bibles and Prayer Books. The 

are those which have a small pattern, such as 
roses or fleurs-de-lys, covering the whole side of 
the book. But why have we no specimens of the 
old hog-skin binding, with metal guards and clasps? 
This, in our opinion, is the most dignified and 
splendid of all. 








GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 
A yew educational movement is in contempla- 
tion, having reference toa point of much sociat and 
national importance, not touched by the organiz- 
ations now at work in this field of public’ useful- 
ness. The Government Inspectors, and all who 
have familiar acquaintance with the working 
classes, have declared, that the early age at which 
children are removed from school is one of the 
chief causes of the defective education of the people. 
Aconference on this subject is to be held in Lon- 
don, at Willis’s Rooms, commencing on the 22nd of 
June. Prince Albert has consented to take the 
chair at the inauguration of the conference, and 
will be supported by the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
Earl Granville, Lord Lyttleton, Lord Stanley, 
the Right Hon. W. Cowper, Sir J. K. Shuttle- 
worth, Archdeacon Sinclair, the Deans of West- 
minster and Salisbury, Mr. Baines, and others 
whose names have been associated with the 
cause of public education. It is proposed that 
on Tuesday, the 23rd, the conference will be 
divided into four sections, to inquire into the facts, 
causes, and results of the alleged early removal of 
children from school; 2. To institute similar in- 
quiries in respect of the education of foreign coun- 
tries; 3. To consider the expedients which have 
been proposed for keeping the children of the work- 
ing classes longer at school; and 4. To inquire 
into the merits of such expedients as shall be pro- 
posed for the consideration of the conference, and 
particularly those known as half-time schemes. 
The reports will be presented on the following day, 
when Prince Albert will again preside. It will be 
ofimportance that clergymen, magistrates, or others 
who have facts to communicate, should compress 
their statements as far as possible, so as to admit 
of the comparison of experience from many parts of 
the country, both in the towns and rural districts. 
The four sections will be presided over severally by 
the Bishop of Oxford, Lord Lyttleton, Sir J. K. 
Shuttleworth, and the Very Rev. Henry Parr 
Hamilton. Dean of Salisbury ; the Secretaries be- 
ing the Rev. F. Watkins, M.A., one of Her Ma- 
jesty's Inspectors of Schools ; the Rev. William 

gers, M.A., Incumbent of St. Thomas, Charles- 
ton ; the Rev. T. Hart Stephenson, M.A., Incum- 
bent of Shirley, near Birmingham ; and Mr. J. J. 
Bunce. Mr. Alfred Hill and the Rev. John G. 
Lonsdale, M.A., Canon of Lichfield and Reader at 





the Temple, will act as Honorary Secretaries to 
the Conference at its general meetings. 

The South Kensington Museum, under the direc- 
tion of the Committee of Council on Education, 
will be opened to the public in June under the fol- 
lowing regulations :—1. The Collections of objects 
relating to Education, Architecture, and Trade, of 
Pictures, Sculpture, Ornamental Art, and Models 
of Patented Inventions, will be open to the public 
daily, from 10 till 4 in the day-time, and from 7 to 
10 in pag dtc on Mondays and Thursdays, ex- 
cept during the appointed vacations. 2. On Mon- 
days, Tuesdays, and Saturdays, and daily during 
the Easter and Christmas weeks, the public will be 
admitted free ; but on these days, books, exam- 
ples, models, casts, &c., cannot be removed for 
study. 3. On Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fri- 
days, the public will be admitted on payment of 
6d. each person. This sum during the day-time 
will enable any person to consult any books, dia- 
grams, &c., in the Collections of Education, and 
to copy any article in the Collections of Art, except 
Modern Paintings, for which special permission 
in writing must be obtained. In the evening, 
works cannot be removed. An Annual Ticket of 
Admission to all the Collections, morning and even- 
ing, may be obtained for 10s. 4. The Library of 
Art is open every day, from 11 a.M. to 9 P.M.; 
except Saturday, when it is closed at 4 P.M., and 
the usual vacations. 5. All registered Students of 
the Central School of Art have free admission to 
the Library. Occasional Students are admitted 
upon payment of 6d., which will entitle them to 
entrance for six days from the day of the payment 
of the fee inclusive; a Monthly Ticket may be 
obtained for 1s. 6d., and an Annual admission for 
10s. 6. Refreshment and Waiting-Rooms in a 
special building have been erected, and presented 
to the public, by the Commissioners for the Exhibi- 
tion of 1851. 7. The General Omnibus Company 
have arrangements in progress to convey passen- 
gers to and from the Museum and all parts of the 
metropolis every half hour. 

The Marylebone Free Library is to be closed in 
the course of next month, and the books received 
as donatiors will be returned to those donors who 
apply for them. This institution started with 
every prospect of success, but the voluntary sub- 
scriptions were insufficient for its support, and the 
rate-payers refused to sanction arate under the 
Free Libraries’ Act. The experiment has been an 
unfortunate one, and its failure is more conspicu- 
ous from the success that has attended the establish- 
ment of free libraries at Manchester, Liverpool, 
and other provincial towns. To investigate the 
causes of the want of success of mechanics’ insti- 
tutes and other kindred institutions in the metro- 
polis is an inquiry deserving the attention of the 
friends of the working classes. 

A portion of Mr. Halliwell’s library of Shak- 
spearian treasures was sold last week by Messrs. 
Sotheby and Wilkinson, at prices that will astonish 
some of our readers in these days of cheap litera- 
ture. <A perfect copy of the First Edition of the 
‘Second Part of Henry the Fourth,’ 1600, sold for 
1001. A copy of the Second Edition of Shak- 
speare’s ‘History of Henrie the Fourth, with the 
battell at Shrewsburie,’ &c., 1599, in fine condi- 
tion, 751. ‘The Tragedie of King Richard the 
Second,’ 1608, very scarce, 30/. 10s. Shakspeare’s 
‘First and Second Part of the troublesome Raigne 
of John, King of England,’ 1608, 17/7. 10s. Shak- 
speare’s ‘True Chronicle History of the Life and 
Death of King Lear,’ &¢., 1655, 111. ‘The Wittie 
and Pleasant Comedie called the Taming of the 
Shrew,’ 1631, 5/. 5s. A copy of the first edition, 
1600, of ‘Much Adoe about Nothing,’ 651. 
The first edition, 1600, of Shakspeare’s ‘ True 
Tragedie of Richarde, Duke of Yorke,’ 632. 
Another copy, ‘ The Life and Death of King Lear,’ 
1608, 207. 10s. ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ 1637, .a fine 
copy, 5/. 16s. Among miscellaneous rarities in 
the same sale, may be mentioned, ‘ Mirrour of Ma- 
jestie, or the Badges of Honour, conceitedly embla- 
zoned with Emblemes annexed, poetically unfolded,’ 
1618, 207. 10s. ‘Brittain’s Ida, written by that 
renowned poet Edmond Spenser,’ first edition, 








1628, 117. Vandernoodt’s ‘ Theatre of Voluptuous 
Worldlings, wherein be represented their miseries 
and calamities,’ 1596, 6/.12s. ‘ Wit for Mony,’ &c, 


131. Among the curiosities, the Garrick Shak- 
speare Mulberry Cup sold for 21/. 10s.; and ‘ Heel 
of the Shoe kicked off by Mrs, Siddons in throwing 
back her velvet train, whilst performing the part 
of Constance,’ which was knocked down at the 
ignoble price of 3s. At a sale of choice Early En- 
graved Portraits, by the same auctioneers, one of 
James II., when Duke of York, after Teniers, sold 
for 151. ; the Equestrian Statue of Charles I. at 
Charing Cross, 10/. 15s. ; Robert Devereux, Earle 
of Essex, 14/. 14s. ; and Mary Queen of Scots, by 
C. David, 107. 

London has held its annual carnival this week 
in the celebration of what Lord Palmerston called 
“our Isthmian games.” The Derby day is so far 
an institution of the country that Parliament 
adjourns, and senators and legislators hasten 
with the crowd of cockneydom to the downs at 
Epsom. Since the railway has been open the 
scenes on the road are yearly becoming less like the 
sketches that will survive in our literature and art, 
and the time may come when future generations 
will read of Epsom as we now read of Newmarket 
in the pages of Macaulay’s History. There seems 
no symptom, however, of any decline of the 
national sport, whatever social changes may be 
taking place. There were probably a hundred 
thousand persons to be seen together on the day of 
the Derby. Those who witnessed that vast assem- 
blage might form a more definite idea of the num- 
ber of men that were gathered on the bleak plateau 
of Sebastopol during the siege. Not counting the 
Russians within the walls or on the north side, the 
English, French, Sardinian, and Turkish armies 
numbered twice as many souls as the multitude 
seen on Wednesday, and it gives a vivid idea of 
the horrors of war to know that the allies lost 
during the campaign as many as were then 
assembled, while the losses of the Russians were 
at least three times the amount. Thoughts like 
these may have occurred to some spectators of 
the sports; for here, as on all such occasions, 
‘*the people is the greatest show.” 

According to annual custom, ‘‘ Apposition day” 
was held at St. Paul’s school this week, an event 
corresponding with the ‘‘ Speech day” of the other 
great metropolitan school dating from old historical 
times. The gratulatory hymn in honour of Dean 
Colet, the founder of the school, was recited by the 
captain of the school, and an English version by 
another boy. The usual proceedings, consisting 
of speeches and dramatic scenes, and the recitation 
of original compositions in prose and verse, occupied 
the time, with the distribution of prizes and 
honours. The French dramatic recitations, under 
the direction of M. Delille, relieved the heaviness 
of the classical speeches. The condition of the 
school is most creditable to the management of 
the Head Master, Dr. Kynaston, who knows how 
to admit a certain amount of modern knowledge 
into the routine of classical tuition. 

We announce with regret the death of Baron 
Cauchy, one of the most distinguished mathema- 
ticians of France, and a member of the Academy 
of Sciences. The late M. Arago had such a high 
opinion of Baron Cauchy’s talents, that when that 
gentleman offered himself as a candidate fora place 
in the Bureau de Longitudes, he declared that no 
other mathematician, whatever his merit, ought to 
‘think of opposing him. 

An eminent member of the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions et Belles Lettres of Paris,—M. Dureau de la 
Malle,—has just died in that city. He was for 
nearly forty years a member of the Academy, and 
was the author of ‘ L’Economie Politique des Ro- 
mains, Géographie Physique de la Mer-Noire et de 
la Méditerranée,’ and other esteemed works. He 
was also an archeologist. 

The Academy of Sciences in Paris has elected 
M. A. Passy a “free member,” and M. Matteucci 
and M. Reiset corresponding members. 

In a late sitting of the Academy of Brussels, 
Monsieur Vormanns, jprofessor in the University 
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of Litge, announced that he had discovered a poem 
of Beldeke, which it was supposed had been en- 
tirely lost, and which Gervinus, in his history of 
German poetry, deplores as having entirely disap- 
peared. It is entitled ‘The Legend of Saint Ser- 
vatius, bishop of Tongern.’ It is in the old Flemish 
dialect (en vers Thyois), in itself an interesting 
fact, as it was not known exactly in what lan- 
guage, whether in pure German, or in one of the 
* many provincial dialects, Heinrich von Beldeke 
wrote, Monsieur Vormanns has moreover ascer- 
tained that Heinrich von Beldeke was a native 
of Looz. A further discovery of the Litge pro- 
fessor is also of interest ; it consists of a fragment 
of seven hundred and twenty verses of a translation, 
in the old Flemish dialect, of the ‘Parzeval’ of 
Crestien de Troyes, the existence of which was 
quite unknown; it is written on two sheets of 
parchment, and had been packed away with some 
old title deeds of the family of Oultremont.. Be- 
sides these valuable additions to antiquarian litera- 
ture, Monsieur Kervin de Hettenhove, author of 
the History of Flanders, has been fortunate enough 
to find in the royal Burgundian library an unpub- 
lished poem of Froissart, containing seventeen 
hundred verses, written in the year 1361. It is 
entitled ‘a Court de May, un ditier amoureux, 
offert & la Reine d’Angleterre,’ and also a second 
unknown poem, of four thousand verses, written in 
1396, called, ‘Le Tresor Amoureux,’ dedicated to 
Philip the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. The Bur. 
gunaian library possesses, therefore, MSS. of 
roissart, both of his early days, when full of hope 
he landed in England, and of the latter years of his 
life, when. sorrow and misfortune weighed him 
down. With the exception of the two MSS. in 
the imperial library of Paris, these are the only ex- 
isting works in the handwriting of Froissart. 

On the 25th of April, in Rome, there was a 
solemn identification of the remains of the poet 
Tasso in the church of Saint Onofrio, and the cere- 
mony was attended by deputations from almost #l 
the literary, scientific, and artistic societies of Rome. 
Signor Sajanelli had asserted, in his History of the 
Chapter of St. Hieronymus, which was founded, by 
St. Peter Cambacorta of Pisa, and which isattachied 
to the monastery and church of St. Onofrio, that 
the celebrated philosopher Francisco Patrizi, an in- 
timate friend of Tasso, died a few days after the 
Post, and that Pope Clement VIII. ordered that 

oth bodies should be interred in one grave. It was 
determined to investigate the matter, although it 
was feared it would be impossible to distinguish 
the different remains ; on the opening of the coffin, 
however, it was evident that it had never contained 
more than one corpse, and consequently no doubt 
now exists as to the identity of the great poet's 
remains. Dr. Rudel, Professor of Anatomy in the 
University of Rome, made a minute examination 
of the bones in: the coffin, of which there were but 
few, and those mostly injured by time. The skull 
had. fallen to pieces, and retained no remains of 
teeth. The auricular organ in one ear was nearly 
perfect. A formal deposition of the state of the 
remains on the 25th of April, 1857, was made by a 
natary, and then the coffin, with its contents, was 
solemnly consigned to the new mausoleum, which, 
through the aid of the Pope, and contributions 
from private individuals, has been erected in the 
church of St. Onofrio. A funeral service and songs 
ip praise of the poet, by members of the Academia 

@ Quirite, in the garden of the convent, where 
once stood the celebrated Tasso oak, closed the in- 
teresting ceremony. 

_ The royal library in Dresden has recently been 
enriched by a very valuable work, but few copies 
of which are to be found in Germany. It consists 
of a catalogue raisonnée of the St. Petersburg 
Museum; the letterpress alone fills six large 
volumes, and four others in folio contain the 
illustrations in coloured lithograplis. It was one 
of the favourite schemes of the late Emperor 
Nicholas, to found a new museum which should 
contain the various dresses, arms, and utensils of 
the nations of all times and all countries. No ex- 
pense or trouble was spared to procure objects of 


ititerest, and it is consequently very rich in all that 





relates to the various tribes and different countries 
which are under the dominion of the Russian 
sway ; it possesses, besides, many rare historical 
specimens of German curiosities of the middle 
ages. Russia has ever had a keen eye for detect- 
ing what is valuable, anda well-filled purse to pay 
for whatever treasures fell in her way. During 
the war, townhalls and galleries were alike ran- 
sacked, and many a prize captured to enrich the 
newly rising capital. In the last ten years the 
picture galleries of St. Petersburg have become 
possessed of some treasures of art that the rest of 
Europe may well envy her. By inheritance the 
Leuchtenberg collection became her property ; and 
in the year 1848, the Barbarigo gallery was pur- 
chased, which, with the exception of the ‘‘ Aca- 
demia delle belle Arti,” was the finest in Venice. 
Unhappily these pictures were disposed of during 
the disturbances which in 1848 convulsed Europe 
from end to end. Russia alone remained quiet 
enough to think of art, and Nicholas was quick 
to avail himself of the opportunity: thus Russia 
has appropriated the finest collection of the 
Venetian school, for which it is said only half a 
million of francs was paid. Amongst these pic- 
tures are seventeen by Titian, painted at different 
periods of his life, so that they form a series, price- 
less in interest and value, the earliest works bear- 
ing the impress of the stiff school. of his master, 
Giovanni Bellini ; yet, at the same time, betraying 
the signs of a greater hand than his, and Thus 
proceeding in an unbroken link to the paintings of 
his full maturity, glowing in all their marvellous 
tints, and breathing life in every form, and at.last 
arriving at those works of the great master when, 
at the age of ninety years, the trembling hand but 
feebly seconded the still vigorous and creative in- 
tellect. The old Italian handbooks and catalogues 
remain to show us what the world lost when these 
treasures were conveyed to Russia to be buried 
there amongst her snows. * 

The archeological researches which were about 
five years ago commenced in Alexandropol, in the 
province of Ckaterinoslaw, have been crowned 
with signally good success. In the most lofty of 
the tumuli, about one hundred and fifty feet high, 
have been discovered graves of the Scythian kings, 
anda countless number of articles in gold, silver, 
bronze, and iron, besides vases and other vessels in 
fictile ware. There were also large masses of the 
bones and skeletons of horses, nails, and domestic 
utensils of different metals, Almost all the articles 
are in good preservation, which is the more to be 
wondered at, as prior researclies had evideritly been 
made in an earlier age. 

Some curious archeological discoveries have just 
been made near Altkirch, in the Haut Rhin, 
in digging the foundations of a new bridge over the 
Largue, not far from the Roman road crossing the 
valley of that name. Among the articles found are 
a Roman sword, in good preservation, and a small 
flat stone, polished on both sides, and bearing the 
following inscription :—‘“‘ Evelpisti. Dias. Evelpisti. 
Diapso. Myrn. post. lip. ric. opob. ad. clar.” The 
stone was used most likely as a seal, and the in- 
scription has been deciphered to mean ‘‘ Evelpisti 
diasmyrnum post lippitu linem—Evelpisti diapsori- 
cum opobalsamum ad claritatem,” or, Syrup of 
myrrh of Evilpistus, for bleared eyes; purifying 
balsamic collyrium of Evelpistus, for clearing the 
eyesight. 

The cheap edition of the ‘Italian Classics,’ 
lately mentioned in our columns, is meeting with 
the success it so welldeserves. Seven volumes have 
already appeared. The first comprises selections 
from the histories of Villani; the three next are 
devoted to Alfieri, and contain sixteen of his best 
tragedies;and the three last are given to Me- 
tastasio. These are to be followed by the comedies, 
satires, and the Orlando Furioso of Ariosto. Each 
volume is well printed on tolerable paper and in a 
clear type, and costs but twelve kreuzers—about 
fourpence in English money; thus sixteen of 
Alfieri’s tragedies can be procured for the small 
sum of one shilling. The work is produced with 
the greatest, care, and it is to be hoped, from i 








cheapness, it will také the place of the shoninable 
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rubbish, which in the shape of ballads, legends 
saints and martyrs, and tales of murders and ini: 
cles, now forms the. principal literature and 
pollutes the ininds of the Ttalians of the loves 
classes. 

A very interesting paper has been publishéd jp 
the last number of the periodical called the ‘ (er: 
mania,’ by the veteran poet Ludwig Uhland, on 
the history of German ballad and lyrical poet 
It is entitled ‘Zwei Gespielen aus einer Abhand. 
lung ueber die deutschen Volkslieder, von Ludwig 
Uhland.’ It is to-be hoped that this is only an in. 
stalment of the larger and more extended work 
which some years ago Uhland protnised, on the his. 
tory of German ballad poetry in general, and aq 
explanation of several obscure passages which 
occur in particular poems, and which are of peci- 
liar interest. There is no one now living who, both 
from ability and profound knowledge of the sub- 
ject, is so well able to execute such a work ag thé 
venerable Ludwig Uhland. 

In a late sitting of the Academy of Sciences 
of Paris, it was stated that a gentleman, who in 
January last visited the great desert of Sahara 
had collected and forwarded to Paris specimens of 
twenty-one species of animals, several of which 
have hitherto been unknown; eighty-eight of 
birds, of which several are new, or at least n 
known as Saharian ; fifteen of reptiles, sixteen ( 
insects, and five of mollusca. 

Herr Brockhaus, the enterprising publisher of 
Leipsic, and Herr Coita, in Stuttgard, have given, 
the one a thousand dollars, the other fifteen 
hundred florins, to the Schiller foundation. This 
institution is similar in its aim and object to our 
Guild of Literature and Art. We hope it wil 
meet with a better fate. 

The first number of a work by Jobard, entitled 
‘ Les nouvelles inventions aux expositions uhiver- 
selles,’ has just appeared in Brussels. It has ex- 
cited much interest, and promises to be a valuable 
#Adition to the technology of the age. 

Amongst the new publications announced to a 
pear in Paris, we notice a life of Bacon, by M. Ch 
de Remusat, member of the Academy of Moral and 
Political Sciences, ex-minister, and author of & 
‘ Life of Abeilard,’ and of several other distin- 
guished works. alee ‘ 








FINE ARTS. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


A vERY moderate degree of excellence is all that 
has been attained by the portrait painters ex: 
hibiting on this occasion; but the negative merit 
of freedom from offensive vulgarity may be a 
signed to the majority of works of this class. 
Either upon the artists or their sitters expostulation 
seems to have had some effect. The race of ruddy 
aldermen and puffy town councillors we may hope 
has become extinct, but there are few examples of 
genuine grace and dignity to succeed to the vacant 
walls, There is yet room for a great master, who 
may possess something of the genius of Reynolds 
or Vandyke, and who may be bold enough to break 
through conventionalities of arrangement, which, 
though perfectly worn-out and lifeless, are still 
deep-rooted amongst us. 

Between Sir J. Watson Gordon and Frank 
Grant lies the palm of relative superiority, 8 
has been usual of late years. The former, though 
low and sometimes deficient and tame in colour- 
ing, is unrivalled in skill of exact portraiture, and 
the latter has ventured upon some novelties to 
which we heartily wish a more complete success 
than they are likely to meet with, Among the 
most striking of Sir Watson Gordon’s portraits, 
are those of The Rt. Hon. Sir G. Clark, of Peni- 
cuik, Bart. (130), and The Hon. Lord Murray 
(363). The latter is particularly distinguished for 
attitude and vigour. Miss Hutton, of Lanark 
(302), is a wonderful delineation of a face, so exact 
as to be unlike any, other, and yet displaying in 
every line the peculiarities of the Scottish race. 
It identifies at once the individual and the species. 
George Combe (187) is @ little too black in tone, 
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bit the face i8 brought out with surprising relief. 
The artist las here lent intellectual interest to 
angular otitlines, furrows, and wrinkles. 

Mr. Grant, on the other hand, attracts universal 
notice by the portrait of Mrs. Peel (154), in which 
fill justice has been done to a charming subject, 
and the plain white dress and black hat are 
arranged with unaffected taste and no trifling skill, 
considering the colours that had to be dealt with. 
The opposite work, Mrs. Markham (126), is a 
daring experiment, but one which ought to be uni- 
verslly appreciated. Here at least is a resolute 
break out of the circle of dull repetitions, and a 

test is made in favour of what is true and new, 
and, at the same time, tasteful and decorous. The 
hat and looped-up dress—displaying the tightly- 
laced foot, and black and red striped petticoat, are 
no less piquant from their novelty and truth than 
appropriate to the wintry scene, through which the 
young lady, buttoning her gloves, is cheerfully 
making her way. Such a portrait, so treated, is 
among the real triumphs of the exhibition. Next 
in interest to the two ladies is the portrait of the 
Marquis of Lansdowne (70), which shows great 
care and thought. Notwithstanding the earnest 
labour manifest in this picture, the result is pleas- 
ing, the attitude being easy and dignified, the 
smile winning and natural, and the colour sub- 
dued. General Str George Pollock (220) is also 
a fine Soldier-like picture, avoiding all unnecessary 
military pretension, but heroic enough for the fame 
of the conqueror of Affghanistan, and for its future 
position at Addiscombe. The portrait of Viscount 
Galiay (295) is equally manly and unaffected. 

Mr. Knight has contributed some admirable 
pictures. The portrait of Sir Charles L. Eastlake 
(80) is remarkably good in quality, careful and 
complete as a painting, besides being an excellent 
likenéss. Immediately above it is an interesting 
portrait of Mr. N. B. Ward (81), painted by sub- 
scription, to be placed in the hall of the Linnean 
Society. Mr. Ward’s services in the’ cause of 
science are well known to our readers, who will be 
delighted to find them recognised by this mark of 

The skill of the artist has succeeded in 
perpetuating the memory of Mr. Ward’s dis- 
coveries, by placing him in & room full of fern- 
cases and wang green foliage, whilst a wintry 
scene is perceptible outside through the window of 
the apartment. These form not only a novel and 
agreeable background, but are particularly suitable 
to the portrait of a botanical savant. Lord Brid- 
port (301) is another well painted picture and 
am likeness. Mr. Knight, however, must have 
orgotten his cunning, or have been depressed by 
the irredeemable absurdities of his subject, when 
he painted The Rev. and Mrs. Macher (108), both 
sitting on a sofa; the rev. gentleman wearing 
canonicals, though in private life, and himself and 
wife faring out of the picture with an air of 
ridiculous inanity at once pompous 4nd silly. For 
the arrangements of this picture the artist is per- 
haps not responsible ; the faults of expression must 
in justice be shared by the several parties to the 
monstrous production. 7’. Gambier Parry, Esq., 
big on the other hand, is an agreeable por- 


Mr. Boxall indulges in his usual licence with re- 
spect to finish as far as pertains to all the acces- 
sories of his works beyond the features. What a 
charming face is that of the lady (116), and how 
strangely enveloped in a white haze of obscurity. 
Admiral Sir George Grey (94) is dull and slaty in 
colouring, but is full of stern character. David 
Coz (499) reappears, never unwelcome in a gallery 
of art; and finally, in a portrait of The Bishop of 

ichester (563), Mr. Boxall displays all the delicacy 
and penetration of which he is master, with a due 
amount of attention to secondary detail. 

: Tn Mr. Pickersgill’s works there is more conven- 
tionality—more painting of dress, tartans, and 
uniforms, and less of human features, than in the 
foregoing : John Tidd Pratt (131) is one of the 
best of the portraits. Dr. Lyon Playfair (585) is 
another noticeable work. 

,Of Mr. Solomon Hart’s Chief Rabbi (71) we 

ve ly spoken; but in an enumeration of 








portraits it cannot be passed over, being faithful to 
life, honestly representing a dignified and self-pos- 
sessed figure. 

Mr. Swinton barely maintains the reputation of 
past years in the portrait of The Marchioness of 
Stafford (42). The painting is loaded and heavy, 
but may improve under the influence of time. 
Lady Eastlake (411) is an interesting feature ; and 
the Duchess of Wellington (779) a fine drawing. 

Mr. Richmond has succeeded in a new field, 
with the portrait of Vice-Chancellor Sir R. T. Kin- 
dersley (224), and of The Rev. W. H. G. Bentinck 
(144). The drawings of John Ruskin, Esq. (737), 
and Henry Drummond, Esq., M.P. (780), are ad- 
mirable as ever. 

Mr. Buchner carries his meretricious affectation 
of prettiness to an unusual extreme in the portrait 
of Lady Jenkinson (246) ; whilst Mr. Desanges, in 
the subjects— Eleanor (236), Miss Drummond 
Dawis (412), and Mrs. Henry White—displays 
more genuine painting and less ball-room flimsiness 
than usual. 

A portrait of John Houldsworth, Esq. (555), by 
D. Macnee, is forcible; and likenesses of Captain 
McClintock (40), and Sir Francis Beaufort (354), 
by S. Pearce, are interesting. That of Six Roderick 
Murchison (51) falls grievously short of adequate 
portraiture. Mr. Reilly has some good portraits ; 
and Mr. Sant may be studied in one of his various 
moods (404 and 433). 

Amongst miniatures and drawings, there are 
still the elaborate works of Ross and Thorburn, 
which assert immediate superiority ; enamels by 
W. Essex ; and the usual assemblage of portraits, 
small and large, with which art is little concerned 
and curiosity much. Some choice engravings are 
to be seen also, in some instances of works in the 
exhibition : as of Frank Grant’s Marquis of Lans- 
downe (70), by Jackson (1193), Frank Stone’s 
Marguerite (190), by Simmons (1187), and Thor- 
burn’s exquisite miniature of Lady Scott (762), by 
Maguire (1161); and:many others. 

In architecture there is little to engross the 
attention of the visitor, whose critical faculties have 
been already surfeited and overpowered by study- 
ing the accumulation of drawings in Westminster 
Hall. The Design for the New Town Hall at 
Halifax, Yorkshire (1073), and Interior (1067), 
will, however, arrest the attention of the most in- 
different. Such a building is an acquisition, not 
only to Halifax but to the country, displaying the 

eatest taste and mastery of a favourite style. 

‘he feature which appears to us objectionable is 
the apparent (not real) insecurity of the structure 
raised upon the shafts of the main entrance porch. 
It looks as if it would force the pillars outwards, 
and as if the latter needed a bracing of iron to 
keep them together. Milford, Pembrokeshire 
(1026), the property of the Hon. R. Fulke Greville, 
appears to be the seat of vast improvements under 
the designs of Messrs. Wehnert and Ashdown ; 
we notice also two Sketches (1069 and 1070) for 
designs for the Government Offices, which arrest the 
eye here as in Westminster Hall, for their remark- 
able boldness ; and an admirable Church, Pwrson- 
age House, and Schools (1101), now erecting at 
Burntisland, near Edinburgh, from the designs of 
W. Slater. This appears to be a work of 
excellent taste and appropriate style. Several of 
the competitive designs for the memorial church 
at Constantinople are also here:—the Prize 
design (1009), by Mr. W. Burgess, drawn by 
E. S. Cole; Mr. Street’s (1012 and 1132), to 
whom the second prize was awarded, as was also 
the second prize for the Lille Cathedral (1010 and 
1015), and Mr. H. Conybeare’s (1081). A Restor- 
ation of Ephesus (1056), founded upon measure- 
ments and examination of the site, by S. Falkener, 
also deserves attention, for the novelty of the at- 
tempt and elaborate nature of the performance. 
In this room also is a series of drawings by Maclise, 
42 in number, illustrative of The Story of the 
Conquest (1159), which abound with that profusion 
of skill and fertility of resource in composition for 
which the artist is renownéd, and will repay a 
lengthened study, Whatever be the ultimate des- 
tiny of these works, a separate exhibition of them 





would be worth while, to afford sifficient.time and 
leisure for their prolonged examination: Their im- 
portance as illustrating our national history is too 
obvious to be overlooked. 

Finally, in attempting to review the sculpture; 
we may observe that the language of criticism has 
been already exhausted in complaining of the pre- 
sent position of these works. But two of the 
most commanding, Mr. Baily’s Charles James Fox 
(1210), and Mr. McDowell’s Chatham (1220) may 
already be seen to full advantage in St. Stephen’s 
Hall, Westminster. Amongst the rest, so far as 
they are visible, Mr. Weekes has a beautifully 
designed subject, The Mother's Kiss (1218); and 
another of a series which he has been producing of 
late in a semi-naturalistic style, called The Young 
Naturalist (1215). It is impossible not to be 
struck with the beauty of this figure, and the 
graceful position of the head and neck; but 
equally impossible to deny that it is somewhat 
affected. It is an attempt to idealize the natural; 
combining something of both styles of composition. 
The robe blown out by the wind and the floating 
hair give wonderful life to the figure, and clothe it 
with an appearance of muscular resistance and 
vital force. Thus a great point is gained, but 
the approved reality thus attained is counter- 
balanced by the ideal clothing and attributes of 
the young girl; and thus the theory of the design 
is inconsistent with itself. But it is a noble and 
moving work, full of originality and effort. T'ri- 
umphant Cupid (1221), by J. Geefs (we presume 
the Belgian artist), is a clever work, full of ease 
and grace of composition, and dexterity in modelling, 
arather difficult arrangement of two figures in asoar- 
ing attitude, which, be it observed, is oné that is 
physically impossible. Adam consoling Eve (1209) 
appears to us to be clumsy and heavy, and scarcely 
worthy of Mr. Baily’s powers; and The Bather 
(1216), by Marshall, is somewhat too affectedly 
pretty and seductive for nature. Hippocriites 
(1232), the model of a statue to be presented by 
Mr. Ruskin to the new Museum at Oxford, by A. 
Munro, is a fine figure, in the classical style. The 
Sisters (1809) and Beatrice (1306), by the same 
artist, are also distinguished for beauty of compo- 
sition. The Bard (1225), by W. Reed, is worthy 
of his reputation as an historical and descriptive 
sculptor. The busts, in the majority of cases, 
occupy the same relation to sculpture proper as 
miniatures and portraits to pairiting: a few only 
claim attention. We notice a bustin Parian marble 
of Tennyson (1354), by W. Brodie, distinguished 
not only for its subject, but for thoughtful model- 
ling, and are reminded of Mr. Woolner’s treat- 
ment of the same head, now at Manchester, which 
should be compared with it; a marble bust of 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe (1358), by Miss S. Durant ; of 
D. Acland (1281), by Munro; of Clement Tadway 
Swainston, Esq., Q. C. (1266), executed by order of 
the benichers of Lincoln’s-inn, for their new hall, 
by W. C. Thomas ; of The Rev. Canon Dale (1345), 
by Behnes ; of The late Richard Sheepshanks, Esq: 
(1343)—a solitary contribution by J. H. Foley ; 
amongst others, intéresting either from their sub- 
jects, their authors, or their execution. 


The Swedish government las ordered one of 
their ships of war to call at Trieste, and bring away 
the body of the sculptor Benedikt Fogelberg, who 
died some time ago in that town. Professor Fogel- 
berg was born in 1798, studied under Sergalt in 
Stockholm, and went fortified with a royal pension 
to Paris in 1818; where, for eighteen months, he 
learned drawing under Pierre Gutrin, and model- 
ling under Bosio. In 1820 he repaired to Rome, 
and lived from that time forward principally there, 
though created professor of the plastic arts in the 
University of Stockholm. His principal works are, 
the equestrian statue of Charles John in Stockholm, 
and the monumental statue of Gustavus Adolphus 
in Gothenburg. His sketches and unfinished works 
have been purchased, for two thousand Swedish 
dollars, for the Stockholm State Museum: amongst 
them is a colossal bust of Odin, aiid fifty-eight very 
clever sketches in plaster. On the arrival of the 
ship With the body, the Swedish governitient in 
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tends to give a public funeral to the remains of the 
late professor. 

The picture of the Sacking of Heidelberg, by 
Dietz, a notice of which appeared in our columns 
on the 15th November last, is now being exhibited 
in that town, and has excited the greatest interest, 
even in the very lowest class of the inhabitants. 
The subject has contributed much to arouse the 
attention of the people at large, but the treatment 
of the picture has delighted all true lovers of art. 
The destruction of Heidelberg by the French, in 
1689, is the subject of the painting, and Herr 
Dietz has evidently bestowed much time and 
labour, not only in studying the details of the 
architecture of the townand castle, but in making 
himself thoroughly familiar with the peculiar cast 
of features of the inhabitants. The grouping of 
the rough soldiers, mixed with flying men and 
women of all ages and tender children, is ve 
fine; whilst the proud Mélac, on his black 
charger, urging on the work of destruction, is 
conspicuous amongst them. More than half of 
the actual inhabitants of Heidelberg, and numer- 
ous peasants from the neighbourhood, have already 
visited the picture. 

The ‘Dioskuren,’ in speaking of the model of 
Heidel’s statue of Handel, which is to be erected 
in Halle next spring, says, ‘‘It is a work of great 
beauty ; Handel is represented standing, holding 
his conducting baton in his right hand, and leaning 
on the score of the Messiah, which is lying open on 
a desk, carved in the style of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. His position is easy and dignified, but one 
detects in his expression the hidden fire which 
burns within.” 

The sale of the pictures belonging to Count 
Robert von Cornelissen has commenced. The col- 
lection contains many works of the Flemish school, 
of high merit. Rubens, Teniers, Vandyke, Rem- 
brandt, Ostade, Mieris, and Wouvermanns are all 
well represented. 

Herr Schultze, of Berlin, has become the. pur- 
chaser of Hobbima’s celebrated picture known as 
The two Mills. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 








SELDom has the début of a new singer been ex- 
poo with greater interest than that of Miss 

ictoire Balfe, which had been announced for 
Thursday evening, at the Royal Italian Opera. 
The Sonnambula was the opera judiciously chosen 
for the occasion. When Amina came tripping on 
the stage, a hearty and long-continued demonstra- 
tion of welcome attested the good will of the 
audience, Esteem for Mr. Balfe, and sympathy 
with him at a time that was to crown or to destroy 
many hopes and labours, formed one element in 
this feeling ; but the personal appearance of the 
débutante, in manner unassuming and graceful, and 
with intelligent and pleasing features, thoroughly 
prepossessed the house in her favour, From the 
first recitative and air it was impossible to form 
a fair judgment of her voice, but she had partly re- 
covered from her nervousness when the cavatina, 
**Come per sereno,” was sung. Her voice is a 
soprano, not of great power or range, but sweet 
and fresh, and managed with the utmost art. The 
whole of the music in the sleep-walking scene she 
sang with great taste and expression. In the more 
trying passages of the last act she showed unfail- 
ing facility of execution, and always in excellent 
tune ; while the joyous burst, ‘‘ Ah ! non giunge,” 
was given with a brilliancy which elicited the 
highest applause. There was also displayed con- 
siderable dramatic as well as vocal art throughout 
the opera, and the performance altogether was 
most creditable to the training she has received, 
and was attended with genuine success. It was 
natural to wish to show the flexibility of her voice, 
but Bellini’s strains of simple melody are not im- 
proved by too much ornament at the discretion of 
a singer.. This was one fault in the performance. 
The result, however, was on the whole gratifying. 
Miss Balfe sings as well as Mdlle. Marai did on 
her first coming to London; and in appearance 








and manner, as well as voice, she is nearly as 
capable of pleasing as Mdlle. Piccolomini, so that 
a very fair field of success is open to her after the 
experience to be acquired by study and practice. 
The part of Elvino was performed by Gardoni in his 
best manner, and Ronconi took that of the Count 
Rodolfo. The manifest interest taken by the per- 
formers, as well as the audience, in Miss Balfe’s 
success, proves how groundless is the assertion of 
there being a desire to discourage or depreciate 
native talent. It is not at the Royal Italian 
Opera at least that there is need of masking the 
name of competent performers by foreign prefixes 
or terminations. In Mr. Costa’s excellent band 
English musicians hold their due place, and the 
success of Thursday shows that it is not necessary 
to be of foreign birth to be well received as a 
singer. 

We may remind our readers that the Handel 
Festival is fixed to commence at the Crystal Palace, 
on the 15th of June, with the performance of the 
Messiah. The arrangements are being rapidly com- 
pleted, and the preparations have been proceeding 
most satisfactorily. Mr.Costa expresses himself well 
pleased with the trials of the London department 
of the chorus in Exeter Hall, where eleven hundred 
singers have been practising under his direction. A 
final rehearsal is to take place at Exeter Hall, on 
the evening of the 5th of June, when the two thou- 
sand members of the chorus will be assembled. The 
gathering in London of so many members of ca- 
thedral choirs has suggested the idea of a grand 
choral service in Westminster Abbey, to be held 
on the Thursday of the festival week, in connexion 
with the Choir Benevolent Fund. It is also in- 
tended to have the annual dinner of the institution 
on the same evening, at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
on which occasion the choir will comprise two 
hundred picked singers. On the Saturday previous 
to the festival there is to be a grand rehearsal in 
the Crystal Palace. 


My son Diana, is the title of a farce produced. 


this week at the Haymarket, translated from the 
French, with some cleverness of adaptation, by 
Mr. Harris. In the English version, a retired 
London tradesman, Mr. .Curraway Culpepper 
(Mr. Chippendale), who has served in the militia, 
or supplied the army with groceries, or been other; 
wise connected with soldiering, manifests strong 
military tastes in his costume, language, and 
manners. His only daughter, Diana (Miss Oliver), 
is brought up in the love and practice of manly 
sports; and in keeping with her occupations she 
commonly wears the attire of the rougher sex. 
Mr. Septimus Smith (Mr. Buckstone), son of an 
old friend of Culpepper, comes down to the country 
to see the young lady, with whom the parents 
have planned a match for him. As he comes near 
the house he is welcomed by a volley of small shot 
from behind a hedge, and the amazement is kept 
up by the appearance and manner of Diana, who 
slaps him on the back, calls him ‘old fellow,’ and 
considers him ‘ a muff,’ because he cannot clear a 
four-bar gate, or split a wafer with a pistol at 
thirty yards. Poor Septimus, terrified by a threat 
of a horsewhipping from this young amazon, is 
cured of matrimonial purposes in that quarter, but 
finds relief in making love to a gentle cousin of 
Diana (Miss Sabine), Jealousy then comes in 
to tame the Tartar, and on the appearance of Diana 
in female costume the love of Septimus is awakened, 
and the gentler cousin abandoned, There is some 
smartness of language, and a good deal of fun 
in the troubles of Septimus, but it is most unfair to 
a young actress like Miss Oliver to make her take 
the part of Diana, in which she appears ridiculous, 
because it is not fitted for one who is thoroughly 
feminine in voice, manner, and feeling. She 
ought to have known better than accept such an 
unsuitable part, if at liberty to refuse it. 
Drury-Lane is now occupied by a company of 
equestrians, acrobats, and other performers of ath- 
letic exercises, under the direction of Miss Ella, 
herself one of the most daring and skilful of horse- 
women. The feat of leaping through a succession 
of papered hoops, or balloons, as the bills call 








them, while the horse at the same is leaping over | 


en 
bars, is an equestrian feat that has been rarely wit: 
nessed, as performed by Miss Ella. Several of the 
other riders execute clever feats, but the 
style of the performances is inferior to what 
at Astley’s. The acrobats achieve succes 
rilous feats not pleasant to look at, es 
when children are tossed about. The Ting is g 

in size, occupying only the breadth of the 
scenium, and projecting from the stage only ag fy 
as the ordinary place of the orchestra, the musi. 
cians being in a gallery over the back of the 

One peculiarity in the entertainment is the substi. 
tution of a jester for the regular clown. Mr.W: 
who enacts the jester, delivers his wise saws and 
studied jokes ix a grave, sententious way, declaim. 
ing Shakspeare, and attempting on occasions to 
apply his stock of quotations to passing incidents 
in the ring or the house, after a fashion more up. 
usual than amusing. We presume that this isin 
accordance with the taste of our transatlantic 
cousins, a small minority of whom, in any public 
assembly, are capable of hearty laughter. 

Dramatic news from Paris is not important, 
Alexander Dumas’ version of Hamlet has been 
repeated two or three times at the Cirque Impérial, 
and has been received with greater pleasure than 
was to have been expected from the public of that 
house, which is accustomed to the coarser sorts of 
literary fare. At the same theatre a melodrama, 
called the Deuw Faubouriens, has been produced: 
it represents, as hundreds have done before it, 
scenes from the low life of Paris. The Gaité has 
also given a melodrama, of which the title and the 
hero is Solomon de Caus, whom the French repr. 
sent to be the real “inventor” of steam asa 
motive power ; but its merit is not great, andit 
is in fact an imitation of one of the plays of the 
late Balzac. It is written by an actor of th 
name of Bignon, famous on the Boulevard du 
Crime. The Porte St. Martin has revived an 
old melodrama, called the Vampire, which many 
years. agoj,enjoyed extraordinary popularity. Our 
letters mention that the collaboration system in 
play-writing has lately given rise to several actions 
at law ; young and unknown authors having com 
plained that old and popular ones, to whom they 
had submitted manuscript plays, had unsen- 
pulously pillaged the main ideas of their pieces, 
and in some cases their very incidents and lan 
guage, and had worked them into plays, fer 
which they reserved to themselves all the honour 
and all the profit. One of these actions, brought 
by a young man named De Cey against M. Den- 
nery, a veteran dramatist, has created consider 
able interest; but the court, after examining into 
the plaintiff's allegations, declared them w- 
founded, and rejected his demand. The piece 
in dispute was the Aveugle, which lately been 
performed with success at one of the Boule 
vard theatres. The pleadings in the case throw 
a good deal of curious light on the mysteries of 
play-writing in Paris. 

The veteran French basso, Levasseur, took his 
farewell of the stage in a benefit at the Grand Opera 
at Paris a few nights ago. His theatrical services 
extend to the extraordinary long period of forty- 
three vears. He is chiefly famous for having, a8 
the French say, ‘‘ created” the parts of Bertramin 
Robert le Diable, and Marcel m the Huguenots. 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


R. S. or Lirerature.—May 20th.—The Bishop 
of St. David’s, President, in the chair. The 
Bishop of St. David’s read a paper ‘On the 
alleged Connexion between the early History of 
Greece and Assyria,’ in which he examined, at 
considerable length, the system for connecting 
the early periods of these two countries, lately 
put forth by Christus von Jacob Kruger, in 
his ‘ Geschichte der Assyrier und Iranier’ M. 
Kruger belongs to a school of writers who main- 
tain that an intercourse can be traced between 
Greece and Asia, through authentic records, up 
to the 13th century B.c., and as such has dealt 
rather hardly with some other very eminent 
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scholars, such as K. O, Miiller, who have had the 
misfortune not to coincide with him in his views. 
M. Krager himself imagines he can identify 
Minutcheher, the hero of Firdusi’s great poem, 
the Shah-ndémah, with the founder of the Assyrian 
Empire, Sardanapalus ; and believes that the 
story of Tantalus describes how the empire of 
Selm, one of the sons of Feridun, comprehended 
not only Asia Minor, but also Greece and Italy, 
which he thinks were held in feudal subjection 
by the Tantalide. M. Kruger further supposes 
that Ilium was built by the Assyrians, and that 
the assistance they gave to their colony was the 
cause of the long duration of the Trojan War. 
The Bishop of St. David’s demonstrated the utter 
fallaciousness of both these views, and stated that 
nothing could, in fact, be more foreign to 
Firdusi’s conception of the events he relates, than 
any combination between the personages of his 

em and those of the heroic ages of Greece. 
The Bishop of St. David’s then alluded to various 
other views of the real meaning of Firdusi’s work, 
which have at different times been put forth by 
different eminent scholars, such as Von Hammer- 
Purgstall, the Chevalier Bunsen, and M. Hang. 
That of M. Hang he considers to be, on the 
whole, the most satisfactory. The scheme of the 
Baron von Hammer-Purgstall is so far peculiar 
from the reliance he has placed upon the history 
of Ctesias, a writer whom it has not been usual 
hitherto to cite as one in whose chronologies 
there could be much faith. Supposing, however, 
that M. Kruger is correct in his chronological 
identifications, it does not follow that the super- 
structure he has raised upon them can, in itself, 
be maintained. Thus M. Kruger may perhaps 
satisfy some students that Minutcheher and Sarda- 
napalus are one and the same person, yet it by 
no means follows that by this discovery any new 
light is thrown upon the extent of the Assyrian 
Empire, or any proof afforded that Assyrian arms 
were carried to the very verge of: Western. Asia, 
Again, when M, Kruger appeals to Greek autho- 
rities, it may be noticed, as unfavourable to his 


conclusions, that his evidence appears to grow 
more explicit just in proportion as it is the further 


removed from the period to which it relates. 
Indeed, all that he can really allege as to the 
supposed political connexion between Assyria and 
the states to the north-west of Asia Minor, is the 
very doubtful testimony of Ctesias. What is, 
however, remarkable, is the fact that Homer does 
not occur among M. Kruger’s Greek authorities ; 
no doubt for the obvious reason, that though the 
Iliad does mention Pelops as the ancestor of 
Agamemnon, it does not give to him any Asiatic 
origin. On the other hand, the Bishop of St. 
David’s considers that Pelops, no less than 
Tantalus and Niobe, are of Asiatic descent, and 
belong to Mount Sipylus ; the recent researches 
of Mr. J. R. Stennet having brought to light 
the curious fact that, on the side of that moun- 
tain, there still sits the ‘Niobe in stone ” which 
Achilles described to Priam, and which Pausanias 
visited. 

CuemicaL.—May 18th.—Dr. Lyon Playfair, 
C.B., President, in the chair. Mr. G. B. Buckton 
read a paper ‘On some Products of the Oxidation 
of Chinese Wax.’ The author showed that when 
this substance is treated with nitric acid in a re- 
tort, there is left in the fixed residue a new acid, 
the anchoic, having the formula C!8, H16, 08, and 
filling up the void which heretofore existed between 
the suberic and sebacic acids. To these acids the 
new acid exhibits a great similarity, The mother 
liquid also yielded sebacic and punelic acids, while 
caprylic, enanthylic, and butyric acids were found 
in the distillate. A paper was read by Messrs. 
F. C. Calvert and R. Johnson ‘On the Chemical 
changes which Pig Iron undergoes during its con- 
version into Wrought Iron.’ Some pig iron was 
puddled by the ordinary process. At frequent in- 
tervals during the operation samples were obtained, 
which were subsequently analyzed. The general 
result arrived at was, that during the earlier 
stage of the process the per centage of carbon in- 





creased, while that of silicon underwent a remark- 
able and rapid diminution. Not until the produc- 
tion of the phenomenon technically known as the 
‘‘poil” did the carbon sensibly decrease, while the 
most decided decrease took place just prior to, and 
during the “‘ balling” or agglomeration of the iron 
by the workman, 


Noumismatic.—May21st.—W. S. W. Vaux, Esq., 
President, in the chair. Mr. Roach Smith forwarded 
for exhibition an impression of a new British coin, 
the property of Mr. Humphrey Wickham. It bore 
on the obverse the inscription cCoM.F within a 
wreath, and on the reverse, a horseman, within a 
border of annulets enclosing pellets, and below a 
star-like ornament. The weight was 73} grains. 
Mr. Pfister exhibited the medal struck to comme- 
morate the opening of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, 
and read a letter from Mr. Mager, describing it. 
Mr. Williams exhibited three denarii, dug up in a 
garden at Redhill. Mr. Whitbourn exhibited a 
new British gold coin, bearing the inscription 
EPATICV or EPATICVS, and doubtless of the same 
sovereign as the coins inscribed EPATI (one of which 
he also exhibited), first found on Farley Heath. 
Mr. Whitbourn also exhibited rare coins of the 
Saxon and English periods. Mr. Evans read a 
paper on the coin;of Epaticus above mentioned, 
and showed strong reasons for concluding that this 
prince was son of Tasciovanus and brother of 
Cunobelinus, and that upon the death of the former 
the kingdom was divided between the two brothers, 
and Epaticus became ruler of the Segontiaci. Dr. 
Loewe read a paper on an early gold deendr, 
bearing the date a.H. 83, and struck by the Kha- 
leefeh, ’Abd el-Melek Ibn Marwan. 


Antiquarizs.— May 21st.—Edward Hawkins, 
Esq., V.-P., in the chair. The treasurer pre- 
sented a printed copy of a proclamation issued by 
the magistrates of Exeter in the year 1685, de- 
nouncing those concerned in the late “ execrable 
rebellion,” signed by the Bishop of Exeter, and 
licensed by Roger l’Estrange. Mr.G. R. Wright 
was elected Fellow. Mr. Morgan exhibited three 
pedometers, the work of the seventeenth century, 
and an amulet in the form of a silver disc, on the use 
of which he read some remarks. Mr. Fairholt ex- 
hibited a knife, a key, and a pair of shears, sup- 
posed to be of the Norman period. They were 
found in Lothbury. Mr. Henry Norman sent for 
exhibition examples of Roman and medieval pot- 
tery, discovered on the site of the South Sea House 
in Broad Street, City. Mr. B, Wilmer exhibited 
some beautiful drawings by himself, of Frankish 
remains discovered a few years since in the ceme- 
tery of Rambouillet, and now in the collection of 
M. Moutie. Mr, Franks exhibited a collection 
of Anglo-Saxon weapons found in the bed of the 
Thames. They consisted of light spears, a knife, 
and a sword with a very sharp point, the blade 
grooved and inlaid with gold. A line of runic 
characters inlaid in gold extends from the hilt 
nearly to the point of the blade. This weapon 
closely resembles the formidable scramasa of the 
Franks. The first portion was then read of the 
Abbé Cochet’s report on his further researches in 
the Norman cemetery of Bouteilles, translated by 
Mr. Wylie. Several leaden crosses were found 
inscribed with the formula of absolution, and a 
number of earthen vases of a similar character to 
those described by the abbé in his recent work, 
of which a notice appeared lately in the ‘ Literary 
Gazette.’ ao 

SratisticaL.— May 19th.—Charles Babbage, 
Esq., in the chair. The Rev. John Chay, B.D., 
Lieut.-Col. John Pitt Kennedy, and Cornelius 
Walford, Esq., were elected Fellows of the Society. 
Amongst various donations, the chairman called 
the especial attention of the meeting to a set of 
tables of logarithms of numbers from 1 to 10,000, 
computed to five places, and printed by the 
Swedish calculating machine, recently constructed 
by Messrs. George and Edward Scheutz; the 
latter of whom was present, and was received with 





great applause. Mr. Hendricks read a paper 
‘On the Land-Tax Statistics of England and 
Wales ; with Notes on the Political Arithmetic of 
the Earlier Period of its Settlement.’ In this 
paper, which is a summary of a longer essay on 
the subject, which will appear in the Society's 
Journal, the writer, while acknowledging the in- 
equalities in the rate of the land-tax as compared 
with the value of real property, contended that 
neither statistically nor constitutionally could the 
land-tax at the present time be proved to be in- 
equitable or oppressive, and that there is no sufficient 
ground for stating that it is advisable to attempt 
to equalize an assessment of the exceptional cha- 
racter of the land-tax. The highest assessment in 
1843 was in Bedfordshire, eightpence halfpenny 
in the pound; the lowest in Cheshire and 
Lancashire, three farthings in the pound; and the 
average rate being threepence in the pound ; the 
gross amount of the tax in 1856 for Great Britain 
was 1,161,201/., about two-fifths of the land 
having been redeemed from payment under the 
provisions of the Act of 1798. 


Crvin Enaineers.—May 19th.—Robert Ste, 
phenson, Esq., M.P., President, in the chair- 
The paper read was ‘ On the Disturbances of Sus- 
pension Bridges, and the Modes of counteracting 
them,’ by Messrs. A. S. Lukin and Charles E 
Conder. This paper brought under consideration 
the various kinds of suspension bridges, and 
examined their greater or less liability to undula- 
tions of the roadway, and other disturbances, 
occasioned by a traversing load, or other causes. 
It was announced from the chair, that the presi- 
dent’s annual conversazione would be held on Tues- 
day evening, May 26th, when the co-operation of 
the members and visitors was requested, in order 
that a collection of models of engineering con- 
struction, and of specimens of works of art, worthy 
of the institution, might be made. Lieut. G. H. 
Bagevi, and Messrs. W. U. Bennett,.C. P. B, 
Shelley, and J. Wright, jun., were elected as 
Associates, pe: 

Royat Insrirvtion. — Feb. 13th.—Sir B. 
Brodie, Bart., D.C.L., F.R.S., in the chair. 
Thomas A. Malone, F.C.S., ‘On the Application 
of Light and Electricity to the production of En- 
gravings—Photogalvanography.’ The subject of 
this discourse is one with which the speaker has 
been for some years practically acquainted. In 
1844, he experimented for many months upon the 
engraving process of M. Fizeau of Paris, in con- 
junction with M. Claudet and M. Fizeau. Since 
that time he has closely watched all the steps of 


‘improvement that have been taken, downto the 


latest investigations of Talbot, Niepce de St. 
Victor, Pretsch, and Poitevin. He ventured thus 
to think himself fairly entitled to lay before the 
auditory the numerous remarkable and beautiful 
specimens he had gathered, or kindly been fur- 
nished with, accompanied by such commentaries 
and notices of processes as the time admitted. 
The various methods hitherto devised for the ac- 
complishment of thatimportant problem, the certain 
perpetuation and cheap multiplication—by means 
of printer’s ink and the ordinary printing presses 
—of the images of natural objects, as obtained in 
the camera obscura by the processes of ordinary 
photography, may be arranged under three great 
divisions. The first method, in which light was 
used to aid the engraver’s art, was almost coeval 
with the first attempts made to produce sun-drawn 
pictures. Indeed it had been asserted that pho- 
tography and photographic engraving were invented 
between the years 1813 and 1827, by one man, 
Nicéphore Niepce, of Chalon on the Sadne. A 
reference, however, to the Journal of the Royal 
Institution would show that photography really 
sprang from the labours of Thomas Wedgwood 
and Humphry Davy, as far back as the year 1802. 
Although we cannot accord to Nicéphore Niepce 
the merit of originating photography, we must give 
him the undivided title of founder of the art of 
photographic engraving, and, moreover, acknow- 
ledge that he was the first to fix not only a direct 
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positive Photograph; but also to. secure on metal 
and gine plates the images of the camera, and this 
ong before Daguerre produced his wonderful plates, 
f this there can remain no doubt, after a study of 
he remarkable specimens which Dr. Robert Brown 
as so kindly enabled photographers now for the 
first time publicly to examine. It was not gene- 
rally known that Niepce’s images of 1827 had, so 
much that is beautiful, in common with the 
daguerreotype of a later date, Daguerre’s pictures 
may be said to be only exalted examples of the 
same phenomenon: yet the processes are widely 
different. Niepce’s method was beautifully simple, 
and as it gives us the ground-work of his etching 
proces, must be briefly described. He took a 
ituminous substance called Jew’s pitch or asphal- 
tum ; upon this he poured oil of lavender to resolve 
the bitumen into a varnish with which he could 
coat plates of metal or glass. He used chiefly 
pewter and copper plated with silver. _ A plate 
coated and dried was exposed to the light with an 
engraving superimposed, or it was placed in the 
field of the camera obscura just as Wedgwood and 
Davy.placed their prepared papers; and with a 
certain similarity of result, inasmuch as a photo- 
aphic image was obtained on the varnished plate. 
is image, however, unlike that of Wedgwood 
and Davy, was not, visible. The plate had. to be 
submitted to the solvent action of a mixed liquid, 
composed of one part of oil of lavender and ten 
parts by measure of white oil of petroleum, or 
mineral naphtha, On immersion in this fluia the 
remarkable fact revealed itself, that wherever the 
light had acted tlie varnish had become insoluble, 
and in a certain degree proportionately so to the 
intensity of the light, There were not only lights 
and shadows but half tints. The picture, as soon 
as developed by the solvent, was removed, drained, 
and washed with water to check all further action. 
The shadows of the picture were now represented 
by the parts of the white metal, or glass plate laid 
bare ; the lights were given by the film of varnish 
which the light had hardened, and the solvent had 
left untouched. The plate now finished was capable 
of being etched by simply pouring engraver's acid 
upon its surface. The varnish would protect the 
metal from the acid over the lights of the picture ; 
while the shadows, represented by the bare metal, 
would be bitten in the manner common to all etch- 
ing processes. On now removing the protecting 
varnish, the plate could be inked and printed from 
by.the common copper-plate printing press. Such 
are the essential details of the first of the photo- 
graphic engraving processes.. The specimens on 
the table were presented in 1827 to Mr. Bauer, late 
of Kew, by Nicéphore Niepce, who for a short time 
resided. at Kew, on a visit to a brother in infirm 
health. Niepce prepared a statement regarding 
his invention, for presentation to the Royal Society ; 
but as he at that time kept his process secret, his 
manuscript was not published. Niepce appears to 
have returned to France, disappointed at his ill- 
fortune. Niepce’s bitumen process was improved 
by his nephew, M. Niepce de St. Victor, who has 
published a treatise on it, giving the necessary 
minute instructions. The main features do not 
differ from those above given, though greater sen- 
sitiveness and perfection fave been obtained. MM. 
Mante, Belloc, and Negre, MM. Barreswil Davanne, 
Lerebours, and Lemercier have also advanced the 
bitumen process : the latter gentlemen having ap- 
plied it to lithographic ge aie The process is 
still under trial ; but the difficulties of obtaining a 
constantly uniform result.at present stand in the 
way of its general adoption, It still deserves a 
thorough investigation. The second method of 
producing photographic engravings is founded upon 
certain properties possessed by the Daguerrean 
image. Itis found that a daguerreotype unfixed 
by gold is acted upon by nitric acid in its shadows, 
while the lights long resist the biting action of the 
acid, This is explained by assuming that the 
shadows are of pure silver, and that the lights con- 
sist‘of mercury—the acid attacking the silver by 
pete. e fact is, that an etching is obtained 
by pee leaving diluted nitric acid, in contact 
the dite, The etched plate is then inked and 
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rinted from as in Niepce’s case, Dr. Donné, of 
Paris, appears to have been the first to devise this 
method, , Dr. Berres, of Vienna, also used. nitric 
acid for this purpose ; but the action is not easily 
controlled, and this form of the process has fallen 
into disuse. In 1842, Mr. Grove published in the 
Philosophical Magazine a method by which Da- 
guerre’s images can be engraved by the chlorine 
evolved by voltaic action, when the daguerreotype 
plate is made the positive terminal of the battery, 
and immersed in diluted hydrochloric adid; the 
negative wire being terminated by a plate of pla- 
tinum, which was placed opposite and parallel to 
the photographic image. This process is much 
more under control than, the last. [Prints from 
plates so engraved in 1842 were on the table.] 
This process is also worthy of further investigation. 
Here the image is truly drawn by lights and engraved 
by electricity. M. Fizeau, about the year 1844, 
also patented in this country, in conjunction with 
M. Claudet, a process for engraving the daguer- 
reotype image. The speaker was instructed in 
this process by M, Fizeau, and worked for man 
months at its perfection. Results obtained bot 
in France and England were upon the table, and 
showed that in cases where great delicacy of deli- 
neation was required, as in certain anatomical 
subjects, this process had not been surpassed. It 
quite justified the formation of a second division 
of the available photographic engraving processes. 
M. Fizeau, like Mr. Grove, availed himself of the 
affinity of chlorine for silver, but relied on chemical 
action for its application. He (M. Fizeau) made 
a solution of common salt and nitrite of potash in 
water, to which he added nitric acid. This mixed 
acid acted immediately when aided by warmth, 
upon the silver of Daguerre’s plate, and left un- 
touched the parts supposed to be completely covered 
by mercury, Chloride of silver was thus at once 
formed in the shadows of the images, and after 
some time in the half tints also. A very faint 
etching was thus produced. A prolonged applica- 
tion of the acid would not further deepen the 
etching, since the insoluble chloride of silver at 
first formed protected the faintly etched parts from 
a further deepening corrosion. It was therefore 
necessary to remove the chloride of silver by wash- 
ing with a solution of ammonia. This effected, the 
plate was ready for a second application of the 
acid, when chloride of silver would be again formed, 
to, be once more removed by ammonia; and this 
alternation of solutions could be repeated a certain 
number of times, the etching increasing in depth 
at each operation. But.in practice it was found 
that after a few applications of the acid the lights 
of the image also gave way, and thus the engrav- 
ing came to an untimely end. To remedy this 
circumstance was M. Fizeau’s great aim; and he 
succeeded in a marked degree by heating the etched 
plate in a strong and boiling solution of caustic 
potash, after which treatment the lights resisted 
well the injurious action they had before suffered 
from. Itis not clear how the potash acts. M. 
Fizeau has supposed, and the speaker was inclined 
to support the view, that the potash acts merely 
as a hot bath, possessing a proper and a regular 
temperature which might restore the continuity of 
the amalgamated surface of mercury and silver as 
often as it was weakened to the point of breaking 
by the wnder- biting of the acid liquid. The heating 
in potash is an important feature in M. Fizeau’s 
process. As soon as.the etching has been carried 
as far as possible by the acid mixture, the .plate is 
dried and inked with fine printer’s ink, and an im- 
pression may be immediately taken ; but M. Fizeau 
prefers that the ink should be allowed to dry in 
the hollows of the plate, the unetched parts being 
wiped clean, so that gold may be deposited’ only 
upon the bright parts by the clectrogype process, 
On now removing the ink, ordinary diluted nitric 
acid may be safely applied to the plate, to deepen 
still more the shadows, without any danger of de- 
stroying the lights of the picture. This last step 
causes M. Fizeau’s etchings to possess greater 
vigour than those obtained by Donné’s or Grove’s 
processes, The danger is, that under-biting may 
Owevér, some beautiful 











results obtained by the late Mr. Hurlimas, aa 
engraver of Paris, attest the worth of this mot. 
M. Fizeau, foreseeing that the wear and tear of the 
silver plates might be considerable, thought to ug 
the yaa process to produce fucsiilg. 
the engraved, plates, reserving the original ; 
unworn to supply any further demands, thus Rss 
ing any number of impressions to be struck f 
Plates so electrotyped by the, speaker twelve yeary 
ago, some of which were afterwards worked upon 
by an engraver, were placed npon the table. The 
patent right in this process will soon expire, 
processes of the third and last division were. it 
must be confessed, very desirable, notwithstanding 
the numerous satisfactory specimens obtained tal 
still to be obtained, by the processes previously 
described. The truth seemed to be that none of 
the processes gave uniformly satisfactory results « 
hence the necessity of being acquainted with the 
capabilities of all the chief known methods, and of 
impartially comparing them with a view to prodnce 
any special required result, Mr, Henry Fox Tal- 
bot opens the third division by his method, known 
as the gelatine aud bichromate of potash pr 
in which a steel eee is covered with a liquified 
jelly, containing bichromate of potash in solution, 
This jelly was allowed to dry upon the plate after 
the manner of Niepce’s varnish ; and the gelatined 
plate might be used in a similar way to reproduce 
engravings or the images of the camera ; the light, 
as in Niepce’s case, doing its work by. altering 
hardening the gelatine whenever it fell wit’ 
ficient intensity. On removing the plate fro: 
light, and immersing it in water, it was found iat’ 
the gelatine had become comparatively insoluble 
where the light had acted, but it retained its usual 
solubility over those parts which were in shadow. 
Thus the metal could be partially laid bare, as we 
have seen was the case in the bitumen process; the 
lights now would consist of the altered gelatine, 
and the shades be represented by the bare metal; 
it is evident we have only to pour an acid upon the 
plate to obtain an etching:'but here some care and 
ingenuity will be required. Nitric acid acts so 
energetically and so uncertainly on the steel plate, 
that but little success would attend its employment. 
Accordingly, Mr. Talbot was led to seek a better 
engraving liquid. This was found in a solution of 
bichloride of platinum, which appeared to act in 
the desired manner, The advantage of any process 
on steel plates would be obvious, from the great 
number of impressions that so hard a body would 
yield under the wearing action of the printing 
press. It might here be observed that the bitumen 
rocess had also been applied to steel plates by M. 
Mante, in a series of natural history plates, pub- 
lished in Paris, and also by M. Niepce de St. 
Victor, in the frontispiece to his treatise. [The 
remainder of Mr. Malone’s paper, in which he 
describes Herr Pretsch’s process of Photogalvano- 
graphy, we reserve for another number. ] 
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Monday.—Royal Institution, 2 p.m.—(General Monthly Meeting.) 
Entomological, 8 p.m. 
British Architects, 8 p.m. 
Tuesday.— Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(J..P. Lacaita, LL.D., on 
Italian Literature—7he Seicentistea—Marini ; Galileo.) 
Linnean, 8 p.m., at: Burlington House.—(Mr, Sclater-on the 
Geographical Distribution of Birds; Dr. Hicks on the Or- 
gans formerly described by him upon the Halterers and 
‘Wings of Insects, and ona New Structure in the Antenne; 
and Mr. F. Smith on the aculeate Hymenoptera of Borneo.) 
Wednesday.—Geological, 8 p.m.—(On the Species of Elephants oc- 
curring fossil in Great Britain. By Dr. Hugh Falconer, 


F.R.S8.) 
Horticulrural, 1-pam.—(Exhibition at Chiswick.) 
Thursday. Royal. Institution, 3 p.m.—(Professor J. Tyndall on 
Suund and some Associated Phenomena.) { 
Chemical, "8 p,m.—(Dr. Miller on the Recent Progress © 
Electro-Chemistry.) 
Horticultural, t p.m,— (Exhibition at Chiswick.) 
Hh sary 8 p.m. 4 
F hilological, 8 p.m. 
Friday.—Royal Institution, 8} p.m.—(Professor J. Tyndall on M. 
Lissajoux’s Atoustic Experiments.) 
Archeological Institute, 4 p.m. - 
B.S. of Literature, 2 p.m.—(Professor Christmas’ concluding 
Lecture on the Dramatic Histories of Shakspeare—Henry 
VIIt.) : 


Saturday,—Royal Institution 3p.m.—(Professor E. Frankland on 
the Relations of Chemistry to Graphic and Plastic Att.) 
Asiatic, 2 p.m. . 
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ANK.OF DEPOSIT, 3, PALL MALL 
B EAST, LONDON.—Established a.p. 1844, 

s of INVESTING MONEY are requested to 
ae Fag of the BANK OF DEPOSIT. Prospectuses 
and Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 





LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
| heakreca OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
InstitvuTeD 1820. 


T. GEORGE BARCLAY, Esq., Chairman. 
MARTIN T. SMITH, Esq., M.P., Deputy-Chairman. 


= of the Premium on Insurances of 5001. and upwards, 
eitie ohle term of life, may remain as a debt upon the Policy, 
to be paid off at convenience: or the Directors will lend sums of 
scl. and upwards, on the security of Policies effected with this 
Company for the whole term of life, when they have acquired an 
adequate value. 

Four-Fifths, or 80 per cent. of the Profits are assigned to Poli- 
cies every fifth year, and may be applied to increase the sum in- 

red, to an immediate payment in cash, or to the reduction and 
ultimate extinction of future Premiums. 

At the fifth appropriation of profits for the five years termi- 
nating Janvary 31, 1856,a reversionary bonus was declared of 
Ui, 108. per cent. on the sums insured, and subsisting additions for 
every premium paid during the five years. This bonus on poli- 
cies of the.longest duration exceeds 2/. 5s. per cent. per annum on 
the original sums insured, and increases a policy of 10001. to 16381. 

Proposals for insurances may be made at the chief office, as 
above; at the branch office, 16, Pail Mall, London; or to any of 
the agents throughout the kingdom. 


BONUS TABLE, 
Showing the additions made to Policies of 10001. each. 
































EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. —The 
mischievous effects caused to the Lungs by every atrack of 
Cough, induces a tendency to C pti I hitis, and other 
dangerous disorders of the respiratory organs. A Doctor’s bill 
may be saved. by keeping ready for use a box of the above cele- 
brated Lozenges. 

Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s. 1$d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, Qhemist, &c., 79; St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, London, Retail by all Druggists and Patent 
Medicine Vendors in the World. 

N.B.—To prevent spurious /:aitations, please to observe that the 
words “ KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES” are engraven on the 
Government Stamp of each Box, without which none are 
genuine. 


EATING’S PALE NEWFOUNDLAND 
COD LIVER OIL, perfectly pure, nearly tasteless, and 
free from adulteration of any kind, having been analyzed, reported 
on,and nded by. Prof Taylor and Thomson,of Guy's 
and St. Thomas’s Hospitals, who, in the words of the late Dr. 
Pereira, say, that the “ finest Oil is that most devoid of Colour, 
Odour, and Flavour,” characters this will be found to possess in a 
high degree. Half-pints, Js. 6d,, Pints, 2s. 6d-, Quarts, 4s. 6d., 
and Five-pint Bottles, 10s. 6d., imperial measure. 
97, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 











£1000 IN CASE OF DEATH. 


A FIXED ALLOWANCE OF. £6 per Week in.the Event of 
INJURY BY ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
may be secured by an Annual Payment of £3 for a Policy in 
the 


AILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE 


COMPANY. Smaller amounts may be secured by. propor- 
tionate payments. No charge for Stamp Duty. Railway Acci- 
dents alone. may be insured against by the Journey or by the 
year atall the principal Railway Stations, where also Forms of 
Proposal and Prospectuses may be had—and of the Provincial 








GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 
Usep 1n THE Rorat Launpry, 
And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
Tug Finest Stance SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER 
WATER, Manufactured by J. SCHWEPPE and Co. (the sole 
lessees,) from the Pure Water of the Holy Well, possesses all the 
celebrated properties of the Nassau Spring. SCHWEPPE’S 
SODA, MAGNESIA, POTASS WATERS, and LEMONADE, are 
manufactured as usual, Every Bottle is protected by a special 


bel. 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, AND DERBY. 


A Fact For PHYSroLocists 2 ae 


singular fact that in this enlightened age and Country the 
treatment usually adopted by the Faculty, in cases of Dyspepsia 
(Indigestion), is the result of a false theory. indicati:g a lament- 
able ignorance of the Physiology of the Stomach and Digestive 
Organs: and is in most instances calcu ated to estabiish and con- 
firm the maladg it is intended to remove, 

The Secretary of the Nottinghom Hotanic Institute will feel a 
pleasure, in forwarding (free) to all applicants the excellent Bo- 
tanic Remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, 
recently discovered by Professor Webster, of Philadeipha; and 
communicated to the Institute by that distinguished Botanist. 
The Medical Reform Soc ety (at whse cost these announcemevts 
appear) wish it to be frankly and distinctly understood, that they 
will not, in any shape, nor under any circumstances whatever, 
accept any contribution, fee, or gratuity for this recipe; the 
object of the Society being to demonstrate the superiority of the 
Botanic over every other practice of medicine, and in return only 
desire that those who may be signally benefited by it, will for- 
ward to the Society a statement of the case, and thus aid with 
facts in accelerating the present movement in favour of Medical 
Reform,—Enclose directed envelope to the Secretary, Botanic 
Institute, Nowtingham. 











} di Agents—and at the Head Office, London. Just published, price 2s., post free 2s. 6d 
Date of Amount of | Addition made |Sum Payable N.B.—The usefulness of this Company is shown by the sum , mi qe. 6a 
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The Subscribed Capital, Accumulated Fund and Life Revenue of this Company, now 
afford a guarantee to the extent of £1,781,000. 

Although very moderate rates of Premium are charged, the Company by its Septennial 
and Prospective Annual Bonus System, has been enabled to make large additions 


to its Policies. 


Thus an Assurance for £1000 has been increased to £1398, and 


of it become a claim this year (1857) £1482 will be payable. 
Profit Policies, if now effected, will share in the Division of Seven Years’ Profits, 


which takes place after the close of the year 1858. 


£1,285,000 has been paid to 


the Widows and other representatives of persons assured. 


NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY. 


SIR PETER LAURIE, Atperman, Chairman of the Zondon Board. 
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TIFYING the TEETH, imparting to them a pearl-like white- 
ness, strengthening the Gums, and in rendering the Breath sweet 
and pure. Price 2s. 9d. per box. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR. An Oriental 
BOTANICAL PREPARATION for IMPROVING and BEAU- 
TIFYING the COMPLEXION. It eradicates all Redness, Tan, 
Pimples, Spots, Freckles, Discolorations, and other Cutaneous 
Visitations, and renders the Skin soft, fair,and bluoming. Price 
4s. 6d, and 8s. 6d, per bottle. 

Sold by A. Rowland and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, London ; 

and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.— 

The variable temperature of the English elimate exercises 

a p:rnicious and deleterious influence on the skin, the muscles, 

and the glands, and thus it is we find erysipelas, blotches, boils, 

and quinsey so prevalent at particular ceasons of the year, often 

engendered and always aggravated hy this bane to health. Provi- 

dentially in Holloway’s Ointment we have the antidote before us, 

eradicating disease and invigorating the outward organs, whilst 

the Pills conjointly prevent the recurrence of internal complaints 
or outward inflammation. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors through the World; at Profes- 
sor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, 
Maiden Lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople; A. 
Guidicy, Smyrna ; and E. Muir, Malta. 
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NEW WORK BY SIR WILLIAM HOOKER. 


On the Ist of August (to be continued Monthly) will be Published, Parr I., containing Eight Plates, 4to, with Descriptive 
Text, price 10s., coloured, of 


FILICES EXOTICE ; 


OR, 


FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF EXOTIC FERNS, 
Particularly of such as ure most deserbing of Cultioution. 


By Sm WILLIAM JACKSON HOOKER, K.H.,D.C.L,FRS. 
DIRECTOR OF THE ROYAL GARDENS OF KEW. 


Tue extreme beauty of the Fern Tribe, the prevailing taste for their study, together with the great 
facility with which they are cultivated, have suggested a Publication under the above title, which 
shall include Figures and descriptions of those Exotic Ferns which are most worthy of being reared in 
our Stoves, our Greenhouses, or in the open air. The Drawings and Lithographic Plates will be 
executed by Mr. Fitch, who is acknowledged to stand unrivalled as a botanical artist ; and Sir William 
Hooker has undertaken to edit the work and to furnish the Descriptive Matter. The Royal Gardens 
of Kew would in themselves afford ample materials for such a work, as the late Catalogue of Genera 
and Species prepared last year by the able Curator, Mr. Smith, abundantly testifies, although the 
Lycopodiacee, or Club Mosses,—plants of exquisite beauty, long supposed to be of difficult cultivation, 
but now amounting to numerous species in our collections,—are there excluded ; and it is well known 
that no section of the Fern-kind requires more accurate illustration, and that none is more difficult 
to determine. 

Such a publication will, not only by figures and analyses of the fructification, and by descriptions, 
furnish an accurate idea of the Genus and Species, but will tend also to abolish many incorrect names, 
which have been great impediments to the successful study of this charming and graceful Family of 
Plants, and also to check the present rage for forming new Genera upon insufficient grounds, —a prac- 
tice that has been carried to such an extent, that, according to a recent author (Moore, in his useful 
*¢ Index Filicum”), the Genus Lastrea alone has appeared in the works of different authors under no 
less than twenty-four different names. 

The Wotk cannot fail to prove of great value to all interested in Horticulture, particularly to the 
Gardener and Nurseryman, as well as to the scientific Botanist. 








PROPOSED NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR HARVEY. 








To be published Monthly, and completed in Fifty Parts, uniform with the “ PrycotoG1a Bertannica” of the same Author, 
each Part to contain Six Coloured Plates and as many pages of Letter-press, at 3s. per Part, Royal 8vo, 


PHYCOLOGIA AUSTRALASICA ; 


FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF AUSTRALIAN SEAWEEDS. 


By W. H. HARVEY, M.D., M.R.1L.A. 

PROFESSOR OF BOTANY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN, 
An Illustrated Work on the Marine Botany of Australia, on the plan of the ‘ Phycologia 
Britannica,’ will, it is thought, be acceptable to Algologists generally, and especially to those who 
possess a share of the Duplicate Specimens of Australian Alge distributed by Professor Harvey. 
Materials amply sufficient for a much more extensive work than that now contemplated have been 
collected in Dr. Harvey’s recent tour ; but it is thought that a sufficient illustration of the subject may 
be given by publishing a selection of Three Hundred of the more characteristic and remarkable species. 
This number will allow for the full illustration of all the Genera, and of the principal sub-types com- 
prised within each Genus. 

At the conclusion of the work a short Introduction and Systematic Synopsis will be given, and 
such other undescribed Australian Species as are known to the Author, but have not been figured in the 
work, will be briefly described—thus combining the plan ‘of Dr. Harvey's ‘ Nereis’ with that of his 
* Phycologia.’ 





The publication of the work will be commenced as soon as a sufficient number of Subscribers’ 


names to justify the necessary outlay shall have been received. Persons wishing to subscribe are 


requested to send their names to the author, Professor Harvey, Trinity College, Dublin, or to the 
Publisher— 
: LOVELL. REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





| [May 30, °57 
Shortly will be published, in a handsome quarto é 
containing 35 Plates, price 35s, coloured, 


THE GENERA 


OF 


BRITISH LEPIDOPTERA 


SELECTED FROM 


Curtis’ British Entomology, 





TxE Proprietor of ‘The Genera of British Insects,’ 
by JOHN CURTIS, F.L.S., comprised in giz. 
teen Volumes, price £21 (originally £43), having 
been frequently solicited to publish portions of 
the Work in separate monographs, it has bee 
determined to issue the LEPmopTERA and Cou. 
OPTERA in separate volumes. The exquisite 
figures of British Moras anp Burrerrung 
nearly two hundred in number, engraved in this 
renowned Work, have been hitherto beyond the 
reach of ordinary collectors. They constitute a 
fourth of the whole Work, and even at the reduced 
price cannot be issued separately, in the original 
form, under siz guineas, on account of the great 
expense of colouring the plant and larva. 


The volume above announced will contain a 
figure, with description, of every species of Lz. 
PIDOPTERA contained in 193 plates of ‘Curtis’ 
British Entomology,’ transferred from the original 


copper, and coloured in the very best manner by 
hand. 


The CoLEopTERA, or BEETLES, comprising 256 
figures, will also be published in the same style, at 
the same reduced rate. 


Entomologists, both of this country and of the 
Continent, are universally of opinion that the 
insects of Great Britain and Ireland have never 
been figured in a manner at all equal in excellence 
to the figures of Mr. Curtis. Professor Latreille, 
the eminent entomologist of Paris, in directing the 
attention of his students to the best works for the 
aid of figures, pronounced this to have “ attained 
the ultimatum of perfection ;” and Cuvier spoke 
of the characters of the insects figured in this 
Work as “being represented with the greatest 
fidelity.” 





“ Vous savez qu’s l’égard d’un grand nombre d’espéces, 
leur détermination réclame le secours de figures. lest done 
de mon devoir de vous indiquer les livres ou vous trouvereZ 
les meilleures, Celui de M. Curtis, sur les genres d’insectes 
indigénes de l’Angleterre, me parait avoir atteint l’uléimatum 
de la perfection.” —LaTREILLE, Cours d’ Entomologie. 


“ M. John Curtis, naturaliste Anglais, a commencé la pub- 
lication d’un Genera iconographique des genres d’insectes et 
de plantes propres 4 la Grande Bretagne. Leurs caractéres 
y sont représentés avec la plus grande fidélité.”—Cuvien, Le 
Régne Animal, 


Lovett ReEve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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